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Ne quid falſi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat, 

Quz enim domus tam ſtabilis, que tam firma civitas eſt, qua 
non odiis atque diſſidiis funditus pollit everti ? 
Nam et majorum inſtituta tueri, ſapientis cl!. 


Theſe Adam-wits, too fortunately free, 

Began to dream they wanted liberty, 

And when no rule, no precedent was found 

Of men by laws leſs circumſcribed and bound, 
They led tlicir wild deſires to woods and caves, 
And thought that all but ſavages were {laves, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


M UCH has been lately written on the ſubjects 
of Political Conſtitution, and the Rights of Man. 
But, of thoſe who have thus favoured the World 
with their opinions, moſt have ſacrificed practice to 
theory, and produced rather ingenious fancies than 
wholeſome truths; they have, therefore, perhaps, 
done little to advance the ſcience of conſtitutional 
ceconomy, though a great deal to ſpread the luſt 
of change and the fever of diſcontent: nor, in our 
paſſage through the wide ocean of their abſtracted 
politics, is that which we ſometimes take for land, 
any thing but fogs, which, having long tempted 
us to approach them, leave us to experience, 
inſtead of calms and havens, the ſtorms of objection 
and the fluCtuations of doubt, 

Whatever theſe noveliſts may conceive, no 
people can reaſonably hope to obtain a perfect 
Conſtitution ; nor would a perfect Conſtitution, if 
obtained, be always anſwerable, in its effects, to 
their wants and wiſhes. Sometimes, it would be 
counteracted in its agency by the powerful opera- 
tion of “time and chance;” and it would ſuffer, 
yet more frequently, from that frailty aud error 
which mult ſo perpetually enter into the deciſions, 
and be mingled with the deſigns of all public ad- 
| miniſtration, It is vain, therefore, to indulge the 
lofty ſpirit of metaphyſical revery on theſe ſubjects : 
it is vain to cheriſh enthuſiaſm, when enthuſiaſm 
muſt conduct us to diſappointment ; and we may 
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it down as a maxim, that the zealots of the day, 
when they talk of their fine-ſpun ſchemes of civil 
regulation, talk only of dreams, which are fit, 
perhaps, to amuſe the lonelineſs of the cloiſter, 
but which derive no confirmation from the expe- 
rience of the world, or the nature of man. 

Yet, though, in this inſtance, hope ſhould not 
be permitted to ſoar aloft without reſtriction, ſhe 
is not to grovel in the duſt. If it be temerity to 
aim at too much, it is folly to reſt ſatisfied with 


too little. To communities, as well as individuals, 


there is a boundary, which, though they may not 
paſs, they are allowed to reach : and the rule is 


infallible, that every nation has a right to freedom ; 


not, indeed, that freedom which promotes licen- 
tiouſneſs in each, but that which confirms ſecurity 
to all: that which is indebted for its energy to 
ſure and ſtable laws; and which, deriving general 
vigor from particular reſtraint, leaves none reaſon 
to complain of coercion, but the miſchievous and 
the guilty. * 

But where is ſuch freedom to be found? If any 
where, certainly under the Britiſh Government 
and Conſtitution. That theſe have their defects, 
I am not bold enough to deny; for what work of 
man was ever perfect? But if they have defects, 
they poſſeſs excellencies alſo, which iſſue into 
countleſs and extenſive bleſſings. What diſcre- 
tionary powers do they allow to the magiſtrate ? 
What property do they refuſe to protect? What 
ſecurity do they withold from the meaneſt ſubject ? 
— None.—They have an equal reference to all. 
To the Monarch and the Peaſant they look with 
the ſame aſpect. In the reſtraints they impoſe, 

they 


BY 
they are the confirmation of right. In form and 
theory, they are embodied wiſdom. In actual 
operation, they are liberty to millions. 

Yet has this ſyſtem found opponents; opponents, 
who attack it with all the arms which are to be 
drawn from the arſenals of invective and of ſophiſtry. 
But they have by no means confined themſelves 
to a reprobation of its defects, real or ſuppoſed. 
And why? Becauſe, if they had done ſo, they 
knew their refutation would have been eaſy ; the 
object condemned would, in moſt inſtances, have 
ſupplied its own vindication ; and, from the deci- 
ſions of artifice, we might have appealed to fact. 

They have, therefore, proceeded to gratify by 
other means alſo, the reſtleſſneſs of their ſpirit. 
What they have openly aſſaulted, they have toiled 
artfully to undermine : and they have aſſiduouſly 
framed, and Ilaboriouſly propagated principles, 
which, without appearing to have an immediate 
reference to our Conſtitution and Government, 
are, in my opinion, well calculated to avert the 
favor of the people from both, and to ſubſtitute, 
in the public mind, diſquietude for allegiance, 
and turbulence for public ſpirit, 

Were J to ſpecify even a few of the doctrines 
to which I have here alluded, I ſhould be thought 
to have ſpoken with moderation of their tendency, 
and with reſerve of their licentiouſneſs. That 
the people may ſpoliate kings, and diſſolve govern- 
ments when they pleaſe; that ſovereignty reſides 
not in the rulers but the ruled; that they who 
ſhould, individually, obey, are they who ought, 
collectively, to govern; that all monarchy is 
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baneful, but that hereditary monarchy is pre- emi- 
nently ſo; that France will ſpeedily acquire the 
aſcendency of England, if England do not imitate 
the conduct of France; and that the toleration 
granted to all ſects in theſe countries, though pe- 
culiarly -liberal, is, nevertheleſs, not toleration 
but deſpotiſm ;*—theſe are ſentiments, ſurely, of 
which he who aſſerts they are qualified to produce 
the moſt miſchievous effects, will have no reaſon 
to expect the contradiction of the moderate and 
the wile. 

Generalities of this nature, indeed, are doubly 
injurious; injurious, becauſe the errors they in- 
clude are leſs eaſily to be detected by common 
minds; and becauſe they are deſigned not only to 
urge men to the claim of fancied rights, but to 
excite the belief that oppreſſion is experienced, 
where imagination only can eſpy a grievance. 
They have, therefore, artfully been employed to 
further the ſchemes of party : they have infuſed a 
dangerous ſpirit of diſſatisfaction into many who 
are better inclined to adopt than to inveſtigate 


opinions: they have converted tavern, wits into 


noiſy politicians ; and ſtimulatrd thoſe to weild 
the pen of faction, whoſe hand nature intended 
but for the ſpade or for the plough. | 
Look into the moſt moderate of thoſe popular 
pamphlets which iſſue daily from the preſs, like 
inſects 
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* The tenets here enumerated, are accurately co- 
pied from the pamphlets of the new race of Whigs 
which has ſprung up amongſt us. I ſhall be called upon 
to advance my authorities in the courſe of the following 


Pages. 


3 
inſects from the banks of the Nile, and you will 
ſee aſſerted nothing more frequently than theſe 
hazardous doCtrines. They reach you even 
through the medium of common converſe : they 
ruſh with rumbling vehemence upon your ear, 
from private clubs and public meetings, where 
tenets leſs obſcure and involved would find few to 
comprehend them, and where they are admitted 
and embraced but becauſe they prompt ignorance ' 
to animoſity, and excite temerity to war. 

To ſhew the errors and danger of theſe princi- 
ples; is the chief object of the ſucceeding pages. 
I ſhall, therefore, ſometimes be involved in ab- 
traced theories, and implicated ſpeculations ; but 
I ſhall endeavour to make theory and ſpeculation 
ſubſidiary only to the regulation of conduct, and 
to the promotion of a patriotic attachment to the 
laws. Meer curioſity ſhould have nothing to do 
with diſquiſition of this nature. He who treats 
of political ſubjects, ſhould keep his eyes perpe- 
tually fixed on practical utility; and chaſtity of 
ſtile, or ſplendor of imagery, is worſe than nothing, 
if it be not employed to extend the influence of 
wholeſome truth, and to promote the accompliſh- 
ment of ſalutary deſign. 

I beg, here, however, permiſſion to remark, 
that, if, in ſpeaking of the party whoſe principles 
I condemn, I have uſed the word Modern 
„ Whigs,” I by no means adopt it with the 
latitude in which it has ſometimes been applied by 
Mr. Burke; and I utterly diſclaim all alluſion to 
that reſpectable body called Oppoſition. Were I 
to arraign the principles of an aſſociation ſo weighty 
and ſo ſpirited, the libel would be regarded as a 
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fatyr on myſelf. I know that, however that aſſo- 
ciation may condemn meaſures, they venerate the 
Conſtitution; and however they may object to 
the mode of public adminiſtration, they ſtand, like 
centinels on the rampart, prepared to defend the 
rights and liberties of the nation. I ſee in them a 
great, and wiſe, and powerful confederacy, knit 
together by the ties of political honor, and zealous 
to maintain the eſſential forms of that government, 
the proceedings of whoſe agents they have thought 
it patriotiſm to decry. I ſee in them a party, 
whoſe ſpirit embraces an Empire: a party, not 
the foe of order and tranquillity ; not the abettors 
of tenets alien from the Whiggiſm of the Revolu- 
tion Parliament; bur a decided enemy of thoſe 
new poſitions which have been lately advanced by 
an adventurous faction, and are promotive of 
nothing but the luſt of change, and the ſchemes 
of licentiouſneſs. 5 

Let me, then, be explicit. When I uſe the 


phraze * Modern Whigs,” I mean to advert to 


thoſe only, who, during the laſt two years, have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by inflammatory publi- 
cations, and . aniverſary revels. And that the 
characters who conſtitute this reſpectable phalanx, 
are merely Modern Whigs, wholly diſcordant 
in doctine from the Whigs of 1688, every page 
of their writings will proclaim. Nor is it from 
obſcure hints, and enigmatical infinuations that 
their temper has been learned. They openly and 
fiercely avow their principles: and the avowal 
demonſtrates that they regard the Revolution as a 
fallacy, the Conſtitution as a fraud, and the Pro- 

teſtant 
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teſtant Succeſſion as deſtructive of the very Liberty 
for which it was cheriſhed. 

Is this harſh !—Take the proof from themſelves; 
and determine of the party, by the ſentiments of 
its leaders. 

With reſpect, then, to the Conſtitution as it 
exiſts at preſent, their creed ſtands thus. The 
& criterion which diſtinguiſhes freedom from ſlavery 
is wanting among us. If we were to jugde from 
the black and bloody liſt of perſecuting ſtatutes 
which ſtill diſgrace our Code, England might 
be deemed ſtill plunged in the deepeſt glooms of 
« ſuperſtition. Our Houſe of Commons is a 
« venal, cumbrous, and expenſive chamber for 
„ regiſtering Miniſterial Edits. In this country 
„ we are mocked with a ſhadow of repreſentation, 
and, having no repreſentation, can have no 
liberty. In the Britiſh Government every thing 
appears to be the reverſe of what it ought, and 
what it pretends to be.—lt is a Govenment not 
of check but conſpiracy, which can only be 
repreſſed by the energy of popular opinion.— 
« There is, in ſhort, no Political Conſtitution in 
« England, or, if there be, it is chiefly excellent 
& in form and theory.” * 

This language is decifive. But hear them a_ 
little longer, and they will afford a yet better ex- 
poſition of their character and intentions. They 
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See Vindiciæ Gallicæ. p. 169. Idem, p. 161. 
Rights of Man, p. 29. Vin. Gal. p. 161. Price, 
Serm. p. 45. Rights of Man, p. 62 Lefſſ:ns to a 
Young Prince, p. 49. Price, Serm. p. 44. Priſteley's 
Letters to Mr, Burke; pain, 


( vin ) : 
yil explicitly aſſure you That the public mind 
in the Seventeenth Century was not ſufficiently 
< enlightened for the great purpoſe of legiſlation— 


that the Proteſtant Succeſſion was the ſuppoſed 


means of preſerving our Liberty, but that, to 
„that means the end has been moſt deplorably 
t ſacrificed. that our anceſtors at the Revolution 
« puniſhed the uſurper without meliorating the 
« Government ; proſcribed uſurpation, without 
e correcting its ſource; and, not only left many 
« groſs, radical and multiplied abſurdities in 
<« their political ſyſtem, but adopted nothing 
«© fave impotent and illufive reforms. — that, 
„ moreover, they (the Modern Whigs) pay 
% homage to the Revolutioniſts of 1688, not for 


„ what they hen did, in a bigotted and benighted 


« age, but for what they now would do, when 
the noble flame of Republican enthuſiaſm has 
« burſt forth. And, finally, that all govern- 
« ment is, at beſt but a neceſſary evil; that the 
Revolution is on the wane, and eclipſed by the 
« enlarging orb of reaſon ; that the time will infal- 
« hbly arrive when our govenors ſhall be 
« obliged to ſupplicate, for the ſmalleſt pittance 
« of their power, that people whom they oppreſs 
© and deſpife ; and that it behoves men at length, 
« to ceaſe to be ſuppliants for their rights, or to 
« geek for them like mendicant's as a precarious 
c boon ſrom the arogance of uſurpers, * | 


Such 


* Vindic.z Gallicz, p. 146, Idem, p. 148. Idem, 
p. 157, 148, 165, 246. Life of Paine, p. 92. Rights 
of Man, p. 39, Vin. Gall. p. 162, 163. — I have 
inſeried theſe quotations in the exact order in which the 
ſeveral doctrines of theſe writers, are introduced into the 
text, 


( ix ) 

Buch ſentiments require no developement. They 
are too plain for miſtake, and too explicit for 
commentary; and, while they afford a lumi- 
nous explanation of the deſigns and wiſhes of 
modern faction, they declare, in language which 
cannot but be underſtood, the compleat alienation 
of their authors from the principles of ancient 
Whiggiſm; from thoſe generous principles which 
guided the conduct of the Patriots by whom the 
Revolution was accompliſhed, and Law and 
Liberty were reſcued from bondage. 

When I ſpeak, however, of the intentions and 
efforts of this party, I do not mean to infinuate 
that all reformation is to be repreſſed, and real 
abuſe ſuffered to remain, I reverence the man 
who toils to meliorate our Laws, and, where 
they want to be defecated, to defecate our inſti- 
tutions; but I love not to ſee thole who are 
utterly hoſtile to eur Conſtitution endeavouring 
its ſubverſion, and labouring, with hands which 
could not build an hovel, to demoliſh a temple. 

To conclude, There are certain evils which 
cannot poſſibly be eradicated from Government, 
and of which the exceſs only is to be prevented, 
There are certain evils, too, like ſome diſorders, 
of which the phyſician who attempts the cure, 
will deſtroy the patient he would heal. To 
thoſe characters, then, who ſcorn to make 
any allowance for irremediable defect; who 
ſurvey every petty irregularity of the political 
world through the microſcope of theory ; and 
who, pointing to remote and ideal perfection, 
urge us to chace it, at the expence of all that we 
poſſeſs, notwithſtanding they themſelves have ſo 
often found the beauteous ſhape, converted in 
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their embrace, into an unſubſtantial cloud to ſack . 
perſons I would ſay, that one practical truth is 
better than a thouſand ſpeculative fancies; that 
the patient forbearance which will ſubmit to much, 
is infinitely preferable to the inconſiderate temerity 
which would hazard all; and that a well-meaning 
and harmleſs ignorance is a treaſure, compared with 
a diſorderly and inconſtant knowledge. I would 
remind them alſo, that abuſes are not to be 
removed by haſty. zeal, and ſudden innovation, 
but by that calm and ſteady wiſdom which, con- 
temning the propagation of licentious tenets, 
regards the improvement of manners, and the 
diffuſion of virtue, as the previous ſtep to civil 
reformation. And, indeed, to adopt an obſervation 
quoted by Doctor Johnſon, * „ as all political 
evils derive their original from moral, theſe cannot 
be removed, until thoſe are firſt amended. He, 
therefore, who ſtrictly adheres to virtue and 
ſobriety in his conduct, and enforces them by his 
example, does more real ſervice to a ſtate, than 
he who diſplaces a Miniſter, or dethrones a 
Tyrant ; becauſe this gives but a temporary relief, 
but that exterminates the cauſe of the diſeaſe. No 
immoral man, then, can poflibly be a true 
Patriot; and ALL THOSE WHO PROFESS OUTRA- 
GEOUs ZEAL FOR THE LIBERTY AND PROSPE= 
RITY OF THEIR COUNTRY, AND AT THE SAMB 
TIME INFRINGE HER LAWS, AND DEBAUCH 
HER PEOPLE, ARE BUT DESPICABLE QUACKS, 
BY FAUD OR IGNORANCE INCREASING THR 


DISORDERS THEY PRETEND TO REMEDY.” 


r 


*Eſſay on the Origin of Evil, p. 28. 8 
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MY LORD, 


HEN I entered upon the letter which, not 
long fince, I had the honour of addreſſing 
to your Lordſhip, * I indulged the hope, that [ 
ſhould have been able to reconcile to method a 
more general examination of our late metaphyſical 
inſtructors in the ſcience of politics. But thoſe te- 
nets were of too miſcellaneous a nature not to baflle 
my intention. They led to diſcuſſions wholly in- 
conſiſtent with unity of deſign ; and I had no op- 
tion, but to abandon a plan to which they ſcorned 
to be reconciled, or to make them the ſubject of a 
ſecond letter. I, therefore, beg leave once more to 
ſolicit your attention. 
1 am, however, aware of the probability that the 
works Which contain the principles I am here 
C2 to 
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* Obſervations on the Government and Conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain, including a Vindication of both 
from the Aſperſions of ſome late Writers, particularly 

Dr. Price, Dr. Prieſtley, and Mr. Paine.“ 
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to review, have, as yet, but in a very ſlight degree, 
attracted your notice. You, my Lord, are no Mo- 
dern Whig. * You contemn not the wiſdom of 
the fathers of the Conſtitution, You do not ad- 
mire wanton aberrations from experience and pre- 
cedent: and, inſtead of patronizing, by your ap- 
probation, the plauſible reveries of Republican ſpe- 
culators, you can occupy your hours in diſquiſi- 
tions, not daring from temerity nor ſophiſtical 


from craft, but of ſerious importance to your coun- 


try as a commercial nation, and of real honor to 
yourſelf as a citizen and a man. I ſhould not, 
therefore, have been very ſolicitous to direct your 
Tegard to the writings of recent politicians and in- 
novators, if they had not contained ſentiments 
which tend to retard the progreſs of that national 
proſperity your labours would promote : ſentiments 
which, though ſometimes ſpecious, are often falſe, 
and often criminal; are calculated to augment the 
inveteracy of faction, and the turbulence of dif- 
cord ; and are utterly hoſtile to the order and tran- 
quillity of ſocial life; to thoſe, alike, who govern 

or who obey. F 
In undertaking the examination of ſuch princi- 
ples, I preſume, my Lord, I act not in oppoſition 
to my duty. At certain ſeaſons, “not to ſpeak 
« gut is to connive.” When individuals, vicious 
in 


717 — — 


* I muſt, once for all, beg the reader to recollect, 
that I uſe the term Modern Whig” with no reference 
but to thoſe political writers and their partizans, whoſe 
ſingular tenets I have undertaken to review, and to 
whom I have particularly advertedin the Advertiſement. 
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in ſentiment, and bigotted to a cauſe, endeavour to 
propagate doctrines which ſeem deſigned to deſtroy 
the well-being of the State, can it be wrong, in 
any ſenſe, political or moral, to unravel their fal- 
lacies, and to ſtigmatize their attempts ? ]s the ef- 
fort blameable which would correct the republican 
temper ſo plainly indicated in their writings, ſo ini- 
mical to our Government and laws, and fo promo- 
tive of popular licentiouſneſs and phrenzy ? — Will 
the wiſe reprove the attempt which would counter- 
act the views of thoſe who have lately drudged in 
the circulation of treaſonable libels, of poiſons cor- 
ruptive of the very heart of the nation, and pro- 
ducing, whereever they reach, the worſt evils that 
can aſſail the political body ?—ls it contrary to pa- 
triotiſm and honor, to warn my fellow-countrymen 
of the miſchievous tenets of thoſe, who, could they 
once attach to themſelves the faith and the favour 
of the multitude, would, probably, like their bre- 
thren in France, uſurp authority to abuſe it, and 
demoliſh the Conſtitution to demonſtrate their {kill 
in reformation ?—I cannot think fo—When cha- 
racters, ſuch as I have here ſpoken of, are not afraid 
to thunder their raſh opinions in the ear of the Na- 
tion; when they form themſelves into clubs of Bri- 
tiſh Jacobins ; when they iſſue thanks and congra- 
tulations, with an official ſpirit, to French aſſem- 
blies of abſtracted politicians ; and when their de- 
ſigns, if their deſigns may be inferred from their 
publications, aim at little ſhort of the entire ſub- 
verſion of the whole Government of the kingdom; 
—at ſuch a period, not to interpoſe, and with ener- 
oy, would be a direct dereliction cf all duty; would 

be 


(4) 
be to betray the cauſe which public- ſpirit invokes 
us to befriend ; and to acquire an odious partner- 
ſhip in the guilt of a cabal, ready, it has been 
thought, to immolate their country and the laws at 
the altar of Faction. 

My Lord, theſe men have rendered it a common 
cauſe to hold up their ſophiſms to contempt, and to 
counteract their influence over the public mind &. 
T hat the principles they avow cannot extend far; 
and will be always, and effectually oppoſed by the 
preſiding ſpirits of the Nation, who have too much 
wiſdom, and too much at ſtake to adopt them, has 
been repeatedly aſſerted, with a confidence fearleſs of 
contradiction. This, however, is not ſo certain. 
Have no preſiding ſpirits in France promoted the 
doctrines which prefaced the ſubverſion of their 
Government? Have no preſiding ſpirits encouraged 

there 
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* The leaſt miſchievous effect which the writings of 
this party can produce, is a reſtleſs and factious temper 
in the people; and ſuch a temper is the immediate bane 
of all public happineſs. Hitherto we have known how 
to profit by the bleſſings which Providence' has ſcattered 
over theſe favoured iſlands ; by the capaciouſneſs of our 
harbours, the temperature of our climate, the fertility of 
our ſoil, and the abundance of thoſe mineral treaſures 
which have been ſtored amid the ſtrata of our hills. But 
no people, once written into diſcontent and faction, can 
long continue to benefit by local or any other advan- 
tages. Even in freedom they will become miſerable. 
Induſtry, the life of nations, will expire amongſt them. 
Licentiouſneſs will alienate them from labour and from 
obedience : and, in alienation from obedience and labour, 
they will find penury and ruin, 
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there the diffuſion of thoſe levelling ſyſtems, the 
conſequences of which the Nation laments in tears 
of blood? Have no preſiding ſpirits hazarded 
their all, in ſupport of innovations, by which they 
have loſt their all ; innovations which contained the 
ſeeds of ſo many public and private calamities ? 
The game, then, which has been once played, may 
be played again. The errors which have miſled our 
neighbours, may find abettors amongſt ourſelves, 
But, were we even aſſured that not a ſingle charac- 
ter of our Ariſtocracy was within the reach of a 
ſingle factious ſentiment, it would not follow, that 
we might, without miſchief, ſuffer the mind of the 
multitude to be tutored to licentiouſneſs. What 
is more dangerous than a prejudiced, perverted, and 
impaſſioned multitude? Will they liſten to, or be 
ſubdued by the calm repreſentations of an enlight- 
enced gentry? No! No!—lt is madneſs to leave 
them to be corrupted into rebellion: for, when 
corrupted, it is vanity to oppoſe them. The ſtorm 
is irrefiſtible, and the Nation wretched ! 

In ſuch as are inclined to attack, a temper appears 
very different from that which influences thoſe who 
are inclined to defend the Conſtitution, While the 
latter are cold in their panegyric, the former are 
intemperate in their invective; and the object 
which one party does little more than tacitly ap- 
prove, is oppoſed with open and avowed hoſtility 
by the other. What may be the reſult, is beyond 
the reach of the human cye. But I cannot behold 
ſuch ſtoical moderation in the friends of Govern- 
ment, and ſuch perſevering animoſity in the foes; 
1 cannot behold thoſe in ſome degiee, retiring from 
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the conflict; and theſe holding in defiance Synods of 
Sedition, and diſſemin ting, through the kingdom, 
principles at once inflammatory and ſubtil, without 
thinking there is ſome danger. Though an avowed 
contempt of the «ſtabliſhed inſtitutes of the State 
may, in 1adividuals, be deſpiſed, it becomes equally 
alarming and reproachable when it diſtinguiſhes a 
faction. It is rot, there fore, unworthy of public 
animadveiſion : and to meet it only with ſupineneſs 
or acquieſcence, is to give ſtrength where nothing 
elſe is wanting to accompliſh the triumph of licen- 
tiouſneſs; is to foſter the enmity which longs to 
plant itſelf on the ruins of the Conſtitution. 

T he ſpirit that animates the body of which I 
ſpeak, had no recent birth. Under the banner of 
Cade and Ball, it afted upon the ſame levelling 
principles, and diſplayed the ſame pretended attach- 
ment to the Rights of Man, by which it has lately 
acquired diſtinction. It was cheriſhed by Cromwell, 
until Cromwell had compleated his ſcheme of uſur- 
pation : it was the animating ſoul which dictated 
the decrees, and regulated the move ments of the 
Rump Parliament: and it enjoyed decided victory, 
when Hugh Peters poured his ſong of odious exul- 
tation ; poured it, while humanity and juſtice, 
ſhuddered and wept. | 

To the renovation of this ſpirit, various circum - 
ſtances have lately conſpired. The members of the 
Revolution Socicty annually meet, to drown their 
political ſorrows in flaſkets of Champaign, after 
they have been inſtructed, by Preſbyterian elo- 
quence, at the Old Jewry, in the ſervitude of 


kings, and the paramount mpromacy of the people. 
| Before 
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Before one of theſe aſſemblies Dr. Price was, not 
long ſince, appointed topreach. This was a diſtin- 
guiſhing honor; and, accordingly, he reſolved to 
produce ſomething which might prove he deſerved 
it. He well knew that, of thoſe he was to addreſs, 
many were fond of adventurous ſpeculation, and 
by no means attached to the doctrines of Lechmere, 
Montagu, Jekyll, and Hawles. Under the influence 
of this opinion, he ſeized his pen. He feaſted 
in idea on the proſtration of kings. He toiled, theo- 
rized, declaimed, and at length illuminated his au- 
ditors and the world by a ſermon, * of which the 
invective at leaſt is ſuperabundant, if the argument 
be ſcanty. 

The ſentiments and reaſoning of this diſcourſe, 
aided in their agency by thoſe very diſorders in 
France, which, in the eye of wiſdom, appeared to be 
their refutation; excited in the minds of many, an 
ardent defire to innovate upon our Government, 
and to trim and ſhape it to the barbarous form of 
the Gallic ſyſtem. Nothing but the politics, and 
theories, and dreams cf the National Aſſembly,” 
were deemed worthy of CharaQters who aſpired to 
the name of Patriots: nothing could be adopted by 
the people of Great Britain with more wholeſome 
effect: nothing did greater honor to the cauſe of 
freedom, and promiſed more decidedly to advance 
the dignity of human nature. Such was the lan- 
guage,openly held, for a ſeaſon, by a numerous 
and popular party, and held, too, with all the zeal 

which 
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* On the Love of our Country. 
| D 


| 
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which novelty generally excites, and with all the 
vehemence which is cammonly diſplayed in a bad 
cauſe. It was forgotten that, even had the defigns 
of the French been conceived with judgment, and 


_ ripened by experience, they could have no connec- 


tion with either our manners, | cuſtoms, humours, 
or attachments; and, therefore, with reſpect to us, 
could not juſtly be regarded as ſalutary or wiſe, It 
was forgotten that the ſchemes of the Parifian Le- 
giflature were unknown in their conſequences z were 
unconfirmed by practice; were contrary, in many 
inſtanees, to every thing that had- been ſanctioned 
by the wiſdom of times paſt ; were raſh, and haſty, 
and violent experiments, made at the expence of 
many millions of people, and ſupported, on ſome 
occaſions, but by the tyranny of proſcription, by 
compulſory oaths, by the afflifting laws of Leſe 
Nation, by the prying vigilance of Committees of 


_ reſearch, by the ferocious and ſanguinary madneſs 


of the multitude, and by the menaces of deſpots 
intimate with perſecution, All this was forgotten; 
and the democratical inſanity which was raging. on 
the oppoſite ſhore, began to ſpread in theſe iſlands 
alſo. At a criſis thus important, every phyſician 
of the ſtate. was called upon to oppole his {kill to 
this intellectual diſeaſe. Mr. Burke thought ſo, 
and, employing all the talents of a moſt enlivening 


eloquence, he produced his © Obſervations” to the 


world. But, perhaps, it would have been better, 
if he had not irritated thoſe by reproach, whom he 
confuted by wiſdom; and had not allowed the dic- 
tates of genius to be intermingled with the effuſions 


of zeal, As it was, his adverſaries grew every day 


more 
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more numerous and determined ; and his work was 
inceſſantly attacked in fugitive paragraphs, and 
weighty volumes; and not merely by the learning 
of men, but by the vivacity of women. 

His opponents, however, did not, as your Lord- 
ſhip will readily conceive, accurately confine thein- 
ſelves to the diſquiſitions of the book they affected 
to arraiga. They, at times, created evils, that they 
might have the glory of expoſing them: they ſer- 
pentized in a maze of perpetual obliquities: and, 
after having, by all the forcery of ſophiſtical mu- 
tation, endeavoured to make ſhades ſubſtantial, and 
to melt down ſubſtances into ſhades, to exhibit ideal 
miſchiefs as real, and real bleſſings as ideal; they 
demanded the honors of a triumph, and called on 
the people for the wreath due to wiſdom and patriot- 
iim. 

Vet, my Lord, upon examining the writings, of 
which I have here given the hiſtory, I cannot admit 
the opinion, that their authors are ſo very merito- 
rious as they think themſelves. They have, in- 
deed, approached the pile of the Conſtitution, with 
a ſpirit not leſs bold than that of the hero of old, 
who fired the temple of | Epheſus, They have de- 
monſtrated a wondrous ſkill in that logic of conver- 
ſion, at the bidding of which facts appear to diflolye 
into air, and fiction aſſumes the guiſe of truth. Vet 
ſome objection may be ſtarted to their claim of po- 
pular praiſe—To perpetrate bad actions is a crime 
incomparably leſs heinous than to inculcate corrupt 
principles. Such principles not only teach man to 
do ill, but render it almoft impoſſible he ſhould do 
well : they pollute the heart while tney vitiate the 

D 2 underſtanding ; 
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underſtanding ; and, thus empoiſbning the very 
ſource of virtue, leave nothing bf ſhame or honor in 
the breaſt of the ſinner which might one day re- 
ſtore him to himſelf, What, then, ſhall we fay of 
thoſe who drudge to propagate tenets of political 
depravity; who ſtruggle to taiat the mind of an 
whole people by factious publications; and who 
effuſe doctrines which, were they generally adopted, 
would iſſue at once into licentiouſneſs and diſorder, 
and terminate in the miſery and ruin of the State? 
I have conſecrated an altar in my heart to thoſe 
from whoſe labours or talents their country derives 
advantage. The ſoldier who defends the State; 
the artizan who promotes its manufactures; the 
merchant who enriches it; and the magiſtrate who 
is faithful to its laws; are among the characters to 
whom national reſpeRt ſhould preſent 2 civic crown. 
But, of thoſe who toil to impede the magiſtrate in 
the execution of his duty, and to fimlare the fury 
of political ſchiſm, what is the deſert, or what 
ſhould be the recompence, I need not ſay. That 
they have little to claim for ſervices rendered to the 
public, is certain. For what ſervices can be confer- 
red on a people by the progeny of faction, and 
what celebrity can be merited oy the nad of li- 

centiouſneſs 5 $ | 
If we now paſs from the moral to the literary 
character of theſe ſavourers of newly-invented 
Whiggiſm, we ſhall be ſoon convinced they have 
{corned to diſtinguiſh themſelves by neatneſs or ac- 
curacy of ſtyle. Some of them, though they have 
ſpoken as if “ with the voice of a multitude,” have 
\ ſought neither to conciliate fayour by elegance, nor 
i to 
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to recommend ſentiment by urbanity : and others, 
utterly negligent of the ſtructure of their lan- 
guage, have forgotten that words ought to be la- 
boured when they» are intended to paſs for things, 
and that they who exalt themſelves into the tutors 
of Nations, would be more likely to accompliſh 
their aim, by conveying their reaſoning, ſuch as it 
is, in phraze ſomewhat ſmooth and correct, than 
by neglecting, in utter contempt of their pupils, 
every thing required by decency, Td polite» 

ne's, and grammar *. 
Nor is che information they convey always learned 
and important. That it is the nature of man 
| to 
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* Of the writers of this party Mr. Mackintoſh 
is certainly the moſt nervous, ſpirited and correct, 
though I think even he has ſometimes fallen into gram- 
matical and rhetorical. error, But the praiſes due to 
a lively fancy, and accurate phraſeology, have not, 
in any degree, been merited by Doctor Price, Doctor 
Prieſtly, Mr. Paine and their ſubalterns. Of the rude 
and careleſs ſtructure of Doctor Prieſtley's language, 
eſpecially, I could, with the utmoſt facility, adduce 
many inſtances : and that Mr. Paine is utterly ignorant 
of the common rules of grammar, and 1s, in his hap- 
pieſt moments, coarſe, vulgar or unintelligible in his 
expreſſion, few who have read his Rights of Man, will 
venture. to deny. When he informs us that © Titles 
are but nick names, and every nick name 1s a Title ;” 
that © the elevated mind of France has breeched itſelf 
„ in manhood ;”” that © through all the vocabulary 
of Adam, there is not ſuch an animal as Duke or 
Count ;” and that “ the national purſe is like what 
the common 'people call ride and tie, and 1s the common 
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* to die, and to continue to die, as long as he ſhall 
* continue to be born” — That “ the weaker any 
* cord is, the leſs it will bear to be ftretched”— 
& That“ when man ceaſes to be, all his wants 
* ceaſe with him“ That * the circumſtances 
« of the world are continually changing, 
* and the opinions of men change alſo”— 
That “ man when * came out of the hands of his 
Maker, was man“ — And, that thoſe who lived 
* an hundred years ago were then moderns, as we 

| | are 


back which each mounts,” —he exhibits but an imper- 
fect example of that rudeneſs of dialect of which he is 
perpetually guilty. In other places his language 1s 
that of jargon; every word is an ænigma, and every 
znigma is involved in en eee For 
example. | 2 b 

The duty of man is not a wilderneſs of Sw 
gates, through which he” (the duty, certainly) “ig 
„ not to pals from one“ (wilderneſs) “ to another.” 

Civil power is made up of the aggregate of that claſs 
of the natural rights of man which become deſective in 
the individual in point of power, but, when collected 
into a focus, becomes competent to the purpoſes of every 
% In England, the right of war and peace is fai&'to 
reſide in a metaphor, which metaphor is ſhewn at the 
Tower for fix pence or a ſhilling apiece.” | 
The graceful pride of truth preſerves in every 
latitude of life, the risht-angled character of man: arid 
it is the faculty of the mind to become what it contem- 
plates. 

Mr. Burke has ſwabbed the deck : has ſcarcely left 
1 Name legible in the Iiſt of kings: has mowed down 
and thinned the Houſe of Peers with a ſeythe more 
formidable than ( that of) death and time. 

Die quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus Apollo, 
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© are now. — Such are many of the maxims 
which ſome of, thechiefs of the party have gene- 
rouſly brought forth to enrich the poverty of Eng- 
liſh intellect. But whether, by doing ſo, they 
have demonſtrated any great fertility of fancy, or 
extent of learning, I ſhall not ſtay to determine; 
though, I confeſs, it would not much ſurprize me, 
if they were next to addreſs us in the language of 
arithmetic, and <laborate the proof that, if two be 
multiplied by two, the product will be four. 
Without dwelling longer, however, on the verbal 
dexterity, and profound erudition of thoſe Goliaths, 
who have come forth to defy the armies of the 
Britiſh Iſrael, let us, now, enquire into the fpirit, 
the tendency, and the truth of their principles, 
In all their writings, they frequently and boldly 
declaim on the general miſery of the ſtate. That 
we are pufillanimouſly ſubmiſſive to our rulers ; 
deprived, in many caſes, of our deareſt rights; 
called upon, by the pravity of the Conſtitution, to 
vindicate the inſulted majeſty of the people, and 
to confirm their aſcendency over law and govern- 
ment; are aſſertions which they perpetually and 
eagerly advance, but which, they think, do not 
require to be enforced. by any vigor of reaſoning, 
or energy of ſtatement. That which is thus general, 
demands, however, but a general anſwer; and 
opinions advanced without proof, may, without 
proof be contradicted alſo. | To their complaints, 
then, that our freedom is impaired by the 
vices 
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See Rights of Man, 
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vices of our governors, and through the defects 
of our laws. I reply by a breef hiſtory of Engliſh 

Liberty. 10415 | 
It is many centuries fince Engliſh Liberty had 
her birth; She appeared, at firſt, of a complexion 
not very healthy, and of an aſpect not remarkably 
ſtriking. Her Conſtitution contracted infirmity 
from the ill treatment of her enemies, who included 
in themſelves at once the power of a Popiſh 
| hierarchy and of the throne. Still, however, ſhe 
continued attached to the Ifland which, ſhe knew, 
was one day to become her favourite abode, The 
Reformation, too, had begun to reſcue men from 
the galling chains of religious deſpotiſm: and 
from that moment, it was obſerved, ſhe daily 
acquired new ſtrength, Her ſtature became more 
noble, her look more confident, her eyes more 
piercing. She derived ſome ſolid privileges from 
the unhappy Charles; and, though ſhe ſoon found 
reaſons to lament his fall, and had to weep under the 
iron ſcourge of a fanatical Uſurper, her authority 
augmented from reign to reign, *till the Revo- 
lution placed in her hand the ſcepter of power, 
and promiſed the conſummation. of glory. She 
now foſtered trade; cheriſhed induſtry ; eftabliſhed 
order, and taught the wholeſome rules of obedience 
and of power. Like every thing elſe that con- 
tributes to national honour, the arts and ſciences 
felt and flouriſhed under her influence. New light 
burſt upon the moral as well as the political world : 
and the glooms of tyranny fell upon the nation no 
more. Ageinſt her, however, who was thus occupied 
in diffuſing felicity, one enemy aroſe. His name 
was 
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was faction; and be was the wily offspring of 
proſperity and of pride. Lake Proteus, hie appeared 
to have been endowed with the faculty of aſſuming 
diverſity of ſhape. At one time, he indulged his 
malignity, under the faſcinating form of publie 
ſpirit: at another, he imitated the deportment, 
and wore the guiſe of freedom, that he might 
more effectually incline his hearers to licentiouſueſs 
and to riet. He was, now, perched at the ear 
of the demagogue, whiſpering invective, and in- 
fuſing malignity: and now he hung over the 
multitude like a gloomy miſt; darkened to their 
view the whole political horizon; and dropt upon 
their mind the poiſonous dews of party virulence, 
His tongue, though frequently 'clamourous, was 
often eloquent, ſo that the 'plauſibility of his 
argument has, ſometimes, dectived” even Liberty 
herſelf. Hence, obtaining her 'countenance, on 
particular occaſions, he is often careſſed where he 
ſhould be deſpiſed, and even while he ſecretly 
exerts his power for the purpoſes of her ruin from 
whom he derived it. He ceaſeleſsly affects to be 
agitated by the feelings, and to glow with the 
flame of patriotiſm ; but is moſtly found: amonęſt 
the weak and the low, dealing out a portion of 
his own ſpirit to paltry cabals, directing the little 
machinations of tavern clubs,” enforcing his pre- 
cepts in anniverſary meetings, or diftating the 
angry ſpeeches of hufting-orators, and ſpeculating 
ſtateſmen. By theſe means, he has been ſucceſsful 
enough in propagating diſcontent ; and ſo audacious 
has he become, from the influence confirmed to 
him by his own arts, and by the numerous pam- 
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phlets which his partizans have lately given to the 
world, that he has openly toiled to place licenti- 
ouſneſs upon the throne, which freedom has fo 
Jong and fo ſucceſsfully occupied. But his efforts 
have failed, and his ſubtilties been expoſed : and 
freedom continues to poſſeſs, in the virtues of the 
monarch, in the firmneſs of the legiſlature, and in 


the prudence of the people, her ſupport and her 
defence. 


* And now, though many a dark and ſtormy year, 
She dropt o'er Albion's ifle the patriot tear, 
Retir'd to mountains from the craggy dell, 

She caught the Norman curfeu's tyrant knell ; 
She ſorrowing heard the Papal thunders roll, 
And mourn'd th? ignoble bondage of the foul ;— 
Yet now reviv'd ſhe boaſts a purer cauſe, 
Refin'd by ſcience, form'd by generous laws 
High hangs her helmet in the banner'd hall, 
Nor ſounds her clarion but at Honour's call ; 
Now walks the land with olive chaplet crown'd, 
Exalting worth, and beaming ſafety round; 


Sees barren waſtes with unknown fruitage bloom, 
Sees Labour bending patient o'er the loom; 


See Science rove through academic bowers, 

Aud peopled citics lift their ſpiry towers; 

Trade ſwells her ſails wherever ocean rolls, 

Glows at the line, and freezes at the poles, 

While through unwater'd plains and wondering meads, 
Waves not its own, the obedient river leads,” 


Without, therefore, repoſing our confidence on 
thoſe adventurous generalities of the Whigs of the 
h our, which aſſert the deſpotiſm of our Govern- 
ment, we are, now, to advert to the more parti- 
cular docttines which that body are ſo anxious to 


maintain. 
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maintain, Such a criticiſm will not, indeed, 
conduct us through ſcenes of elegancy and taſte : 
nor lead to the contemplationof works conſecrated 
to public utility by imagination or ſcience. It 
will neither heighten our ideas of human talents, 
nor animate the heart by views of human virtue. 
It will, on the contrary, introduce us into the 
obſcure and dangerous labyrinth of polical theory ; 
and it will open upon us proſpects on which thoſe 
only can dwell with pleaſure, who are frantic for 
diſorder, and furious for change. But, though 
it may prove painful, it may not be unprofitable, 
and is not unneceſlary : it may not be unprofitable, 
becauſe it may inſtruct us to beware of that inno- 
vating ſpirit which has, at preſent, ſo many- 
adyocates : and it 1s not unneceſſary, becauſe the 
principles which it is deſigned to exhibit in their 
genuine light, have already made a conſiderable 
progreſs among the people, and have excited 
diſquietude and controverſy, where there ſhould be 
nothing but unanimity and peace, 

That the people have a right to diſſolve old 
Governments and to frame new, whenever they 
pleaſe, is the leading tenet of the ſyſtem main- 
tained by this ſagacious aſſociation of political 
theoriſts. . This doctrine they have propagated 
rt r | E 2 with 
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* „ That which an whole nation choo/es to do, it has 
a right to do.“ Rights of Man, p. 7. 

4 All legitimate government is a democracy, if by a 
democracy be meant the power of the people,” Vin- 
dice Galliæ, p. 103, | 

„% We 
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with confidence, and enforced with zeal, as if it 
were no leſs ſalutary than true. Is it either? 

We will enquire. | 
And here, my Lord, it muſt be obvious, that 
all poſitions which unneceſſarily urge the people 
to an exertion” of their power, are eminently miſ- 
chievous. They can have no tendency but what 
is directly hoſtile to the peace of ſociety, becauſe 
they promote diſention between the rulers and the 
ruled; and becauſe they are calculated to excite 
thoſe factious paſſions which, once excited, it is 
almoſt impoſſible to controul. The laws therefore 
of every political eſtabliſhment, though, on the 
topic 
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We have a right to chooſe our governors, and to 
form a government for ourſelves,” Love of our 
Country, p. 34 
„The nation is the pamaſter of every thing, and 
every thing muſt conform to its will.” Rights of Man, 
p- 56. 

„The Revolution has eſtabliſhed the right of the 
people to frame the government, and to beſtow the 
crown.” Vindiciæ Galliz, p. 138. 

The ſupreme magiſtracy of England is a direct 
e manation from the ſovereignty of the people.“ Idem, 
p. 140. | 3 
All mankind have an unalicnable right to frame a 
government for themſelves. It might be contended, 
have a right to change the government even if they are 
happy.“ Rights of Kings. 

The depoſitories of public power, whether Kings, 
ſenates or parliaments, are ſubject to the people.“ 
Leſſons to a Young Prince, p. 26. 


The public will is the only law of political liberty. 
Idem, p. 72. 
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topic of ſubmiſſion, they have ſpoken with the moſt 
decided voice, have, on that of reſiſtance, been 
uniformly and utterly filent; and it will not be 
readily denied, that every ſpeculative reaſoner, 
however perſuaded of the truth of his opinions, 
ſhould obſerve the caution of which the wiſdom 
of legiſlation have thus prudentially exhibited an 
example. Government was formed for the pro- 
tection, and, conſequently, for the reſtraint of 
men. It reſts not, however, on its own ſtrength. 
Its ſupport is opinion, and its power acquieſcence : 
and hence, the reverence of the multitude for 
civil authority ſhould be incellantly cheriſhed; 
and he who relaxes the bonds of allegiance, by 
inculcating doctrines flattering to the pride and 
turbulence of the populace, contributes, if not in 
the moſt effectual, certainly in the moſt malig- 
nant manner, to accclerate the diſſolution of 
ſocial order, and facilitate the conqueſt of anarchy 
over law. Beſides, to the duty of ſubmiſſion there 
is but a rare exception: and to recommend 
the exception, and to ſlight the duty, what 
is it, fave to diſcountenance that which is 
of great and nearly eternal moment, in favor cf 
a diſtant, and doubtful contingency ? Nor let it 
be thought that reſerve, on theſe topics, muſt prove 
injurious to the liberty of the ſubject. Reſerve 
cannot but be ſalutary, where temerity may be 
ruin. To teach men to be free, it is not 
neceſſary to inſtruct them to be licentious. And 
not only 1s it time enough to inculcate the legi- 
timacy of reſiſtance, when the oppreſſion prevails 
which may make reſiſtance virtue; but, at any 


other 
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other period, oppoſition to the magiſtrate is rebel- 
lion, and the ſpeculation which abets it treaſon. 
It is, if poſſible, worſe. Were it generally em- 
braced, it would operate as a peſtilenee. It 
might, in ſome caſes, indeed, intimidate cruelty 
and check oppreſſion: but, in its common effect, 
it would prove more ruinous to the people, than 
reſtrictive of princeſs: and, by veſting in the 
firſt a diſcretionary power of depoſing the laſt, it 
would often drive the laſt to the moſt violent and 
ſanguinary counſels, and compel them to be tyrants 
indeed, in order to eſcape ſubjection to a demo- 
cracy. | 
What is Government ? If it be a mode of ſocial 
regulation founded on compact, * then will it 
follow that the people have no pretence of right to 
form a government when they pleaſe. In this 
part there are two parties, whoſe common 
conſent is neceſſary to its diſſolution; + nor can 
| 85 | either 


— 
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* See Locke on Government. This doctrine of civil 
compact was adopted and avowed by all the Whigs of 
1688, Nevertheleſs many. good writers, and Raynal 
eſpecially (Hiſt, of the Eng. Parl. VIII. Epoch) have 
| utterly xejeted it; and, in my opinion, it leads to 
the moſt dangerous inferences; nor ſhould I have 
made uſe of it here, if it had not been employed in a 
very different manner by the Modern Revolutioniſts. 

'+ Thais is the expreſs doctrine of the celebrated act 
of the 6th of Anne, chap. 7. That act maintains, and 
forcibly, that the King and Parliament have a right to 
alter the deſcent, inheritance, and Government of the 
Crown: but it maintains alſo, no leſs explicitly, that 
ſuch alteration can be made only by their common conſents 


I muſt 
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either of them juſtly infringe or annul, ſo long 
as the other ſhalt continue to fulfil, it. It i is, on 
che contrary, to be religiouſly obſerved and main- 
tained by both: it is guarded by the faith of pro⸗ 
miſes and the obligations of agreement, and the 
ſame reaſon whieh makes its abrogation a crime, 
will make its defence a virtue, whether in the 
Subject or the King. Defeaſance, on either part, 
is political perjury : neither can be free if the 
other be bound; neither can. be bound if the 
other be free: the maxim which diminiſhes. the 
force of this momentous engagement, on the. fide 
of the people, weakens. it no leſs, on the ſide of 
the monarch; and, almoſt without, acception, 
popular inſurrection and royal deſpotiſm ſtand on 
the ſame ground of legitimacy and of juſtice, and 
are equally criminal, or equally innocent. | 

My Lord, before. we can properly engage in 
the ſubverſion of any civil inſtitution, many 
things are to be conſidered, beſides the defects 
of the inſtitution itſelf, That which, in exiſtonce, 
may cauſe {ome evil, may, in its ruin, give being 
to miſchief far more extenſive and deplorable. We 
muſt, therefore, proceed in the buſineſs of politi- 
cal ſubverſion, with the moſt cautious diffidence. 
We muſt AG at N _ vers the Ay 
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I muſt obſerve, however, woo. 3 in making this remark, 
I ſpeak of a general rule, not an univerſal. 'T he caſe of 
extreme emergence may poſſibly happen. which would | 
render it impracticable to obtain this common conſent. 
But ſuch a caſe muſt be of too rare occurrence, to 
affect, in any great degree, the propriety and wiſdom 
of the principle .laid downs 
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of the traveller who knows he is beſet by count- 
Teſs difficulties and dangers. We muſt, againſt the 
hazard of the attempt, oppoſe the benefits which 
are to follow: we muſt take a retroſpective and 
proſpective view of things: we muſt weigh cir- 
cumſtances, ballance contingencies, eſtimate 
chances, and decide on probabilities: we muſt, 
in a word, act ſolely under the conviction that, 
if the riſque of the innovation be not effectually 
to be compenſated by the felicity of the conſe- 
quence; if the beauty and utility of that which 
is to be built up, offer not a decided recommpence 
for the expence and hazard of deſtroying that 
which is to be pulled down, — then muſt it be 
ruinous to acquieſe in the deſtruction of any eſta- 
bliſhed government, and the ſavourers of revolu- 
tion muft be the foes of the ſtate, 

That the people, whenever they pleaſe, may 
promulge laws and frame government for them- 
ſelves, is a poſition hoſtile in every reſpect to theſe 
obvious truths. It demands no patriotic conſide- 
ration, no prudential caution, no patient delibera- 
tion, as a previous ſtep in the buſineſs of revolu- 
tions, It is not levelled meerly at miſchievous 
eſtabliſhments, but is equally hoſtile to all eſtab- 
liſhments. It veſts the rule of duty, not in the 
reaſon, but the inclination of mankind : and it 
authoriſes the populace, as far as it can authoriſe, 
to exerciſe their powers of deſtruction, not on 
occaſions where the magnitude of the evil may 
vindicate the hazard of the enterprize, but when- 
ever they are 2 by a weak, capricious and 
infirm will. 


I have 
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I have ſaid infirm. For what is the will of the 
people? It is, like the will of individuals, fallible 
and frail, and weak. The people, on great 
queſtions of ſtate, never think for themſelves. 
They are, frequently, but the paſſive inſtruments 
put in motion by the dexterity of deſigning men 
to promote the purpoſes of ambition : and a ſingle 
Orator of ſubtilty and ſkill, can often command 
their ear and manage their paſſions, when the 
counſels of the wiſe and good will be heard but to 
be deſpiſed, Woe know what Mirabeau, and a 
few more of the ſame character, accompliſhed in 
France; and we know what ſimilar ſpirits repeat- 
edly effected in Greece and Rome, Hiſtory ſpeaks 
but one language on the topic. It exhibits the 
multitude, as under the perpetual controul of 
eloquent demagogues. It deſcribes the public will 
as the ſlaves uniformly led, governed and duped 
by the frauds and fallacies of turbulent ſophiſters, 
who have known how to impreſs, on the coin 


of falſehood, the fair ſemblance of truth. * Of 
F ſuch 


* Sce Hume, vol. IX. p. 477. The inſtances of 
baſeneſs, depravity and caprice in the democracy of 
Athens, are numerous and aſtoniſhing. In the wild 
and - unſtable government of that city, every thing 
ſeems to have been carried on by the bribery and influ- 
ence of the Orators, And when nine innocent Admirals 
became the victims of popular fury; when Socrates, 
the inſtructor and glory of Greece, expired in a Priſon ; 
and when, in the perſons of Plato and his followers, 
virtue, literature and taſte fled from perſecution and 


from Athens, there were but ſo many proofs exhibited 
of 
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ſuch a multitude, and of ſuch a will, what can be 
faid, but that they are uncertain and capricious; that 
they are ſubject to the influence of profligacy and 
fraud; and that they are eaſily to be led from 
truth and rectitude, even by thoſe who. are 
moſt intereſted to deceive, but leaſt willing to 
inſtruct them? See, then, the guides on whoſe 
ſovereign pleaſure the ruin or maintenance of 
government is to depend! Behold the omnipo- 
tent and infallible maſters of Conſtitutions and 
Laws! And tell me, if you can, what felicitous 
eftects may not be hoped, when, to the controul 
of directors who are thus directed, every thing. 
ſhall be ſubmitted of civil import, the duties of 
allegiance, the reverence due to the decrees of 
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of the power of demagogues over the paſſions of the 
people. Even petty bribes had their effect. Demoſ- 
thenes, in his admirable ſpeech, © De Corona,“ care- 
fully enumerates the items of his liberality to his judges, 
in order to recommend his cauſe; and when the ſame 
ſublime genius preferred his accuſation againſt Midias, 
one of the arguments on which he lays the greateſt ſtreſs, 
is drawn from the parſimony with which that criminal 
treated the populace to entertainments and ſhows, But 
Lypſias affords a ſtill mere ſtriking example of the baſe 
corruption of the Athenian multitude: for, to ſecure 
the popular favor to his clint, he does little more than 
recount, with great exactneſs, the ſeveral ſums he had 
expended for the theatrical gratifications of his auditors, 
"Thoſe ſums amounted to ten talents, and thirty eight 
minæ. Lyp. Orat. XX. See alſo, Orat, XXIV. de Pop. 
Statu. and XXV. 
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the legiſlature, and the mode and permanence of 

human aſſociation. *® | 
But, not merely becauſe the public will is 
thus liable to error, and expoſed to deception, 
is the theory falſe which would ſubject to it the 
regulations of polity, and the fate of nations. 
Order is the great ſource of common felicity ; 
but, without obedience to the laws, no order 
can be maintained. It is the intereſt of the people 
therefore, to be tractable and ſubmiſſive, if they 
would he happy. They muſt regard the magi- 
ſtrate with reſpect. They muſt yield implicitly 
to ſubordination, and they muſt alike give to 
the Conſtitution its legitimate authority, whether 
affluence conduct them to enjoyment, or penury 
aſſociate them with ſorrow. Founded on any 
other principle, Government would be as unſtable 
as a feather floating upon the billows. There 
would, in a little time, be no rule left for the political 
F2 guidance 
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* But may not government be ſubmitted to the 
controul, if not of the will, at leaſt of the reaſon of 
the people? Indiſputably not, if by the reaſon of the peo- 
ple, be meant that of the numeral majority of the people. 
Government 1s a ſcheme of great complexity and extent, 
involving queſtions at once important and profound, 
and leading to diſcuſſions which refer alike to the preſent, 
the future, and the paſt. Such a ſcheme, I imagine, no 
numeral majority of the people, however convened, can 
poſſibly underſtand : and it ſhould be remembered that 
they cannot without a .crime, dabble with a ſyſtem 
which is utterly beyond the reach of their compre- 
henſion; and that their preſumption in ſubverting it, 
can find no apology in the goodneſs of the motive with 
which they engaged in the ſubverſion, | 
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guidance of men. Coercion would lofe its power, 
The impotence of coercion would become the 
eſtabliſhment of licentiouſneſs, Licentiouſneſs 
would be ſpeedily followed by tumult and anarchy : 
and theſe, once introduced, would conſign all 
things, ſacred and profane, to * and devaſ- 
tation. 

Ves! From the importance of the effects into 
which it iſſues, obedience to the Laws is an 
indiſpenſible duty; as the breach of it is an in- 
diſputable crime, from the extent of the miſchiefs 
which 1t tends to produce. Of every individual, 
therefore, 1s allegiance required by the moſt 
ſolemn obligation; and that to which each is 
bound, muſt be binding alſo upon all. Confederacy 
cannot alter the nature of things: it cannot make 
the refiſtance innocent in the whole, which 1s 
forbidden to the parts of which the whole is 
conſtituted. On the contrary, whatever extends 
the evil, increaſes the intenſity of the crime; 
and whatever 1s gilt in the unit, muſt be incom- 
parably more heinous guilt in the million, There 
is nothing in the diſunion or aſſociation of men, 
which can affect the force of moral reſtraint: 
Right and Wrong are no more changeable by a 
world than by a worm: and duty would {till 
continue duty, though the Univerſe were to 
diſclaim it, | 

Theſe are the ſentiments, my Lord, which the 
new race of Whigs have ventured to contradict ; 
and in oppoſition to which they have made the 
inclination of the people the rule of obedience : 
that is, they have made thoſe whoſe duty is 

ſubmiſſion, 
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ſubmiſſion, judges of the degree in which they ſhould 
ſubmit ; have made the governor dependant upon 
the whim and volition of thoſe whom the laws 
have appointed him to govern; have made the 
inſtitutes of the State ſubordinate to the paſſions for 
the coercion of which they were ordained ; and 
have ſubjected reaſon and obligation to the temper 
and ſpirit which they ſhould eternally controul and 
regulate. But theſe are not the oaly errors and 
dangers which lurk in their ſyſtem. When they 
aſſert the right of the nation to diſſolve and 
reconſtitute Government at pleaſure, they, un- 
doubtedly mean the majority of the nation. Let 
then, the majority be as ten, and the minority 
as nine. Are the fuſt to be deſpots, becauſe they 
are in number one more than the laſt? are the laſt 
to ſubmit to be ſlaves, becauſe they are in number 
one leſs than the firſt? And, after all, of what will 
this numeral, or, as they would fay, omnipotent 
majority be compoſed ?—Of the faces Romuli; * 
the ignorant, the mean, the raſh, and the depraved; 
thoſe who are peculiarly ſubject to the weakneſſes 
of paſſion, and the ferocity of intemperance ; and 
whoſe counſels and views, if they ſhould think a 
moment for themſelves, will be the views of 

abſurdity, 


* Monſieur Melon, in his political Efiy on 
Commerce, ſtates, that if France were divided into 
twenty parts, fixteen would be the proportion of 
labourers and peaſants, two only of Artiſans; one of 
gentlemen; and one of bourgeois, financiers and 
merchants, 
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abſurdity, and the counſels of caprice. x In ths 
greateſt number even of wiſe men, there will be 
the leaſt wiſdom; + but, of ſuch a majority the 
reaſon will be error, the knowledge ignorance, the 
conduct riot, and the will phrenzy. Submit to its 
arbitration the moſt yulgar queſtion, and it will 
hefitate without cauſe, or decide without integrity: 
but authorize it, with the Apoſtle of Liberty, and 
his aſſociates, to pull down and build up conſtitu- 
tions at will; and you put the ſcythe of ruin into 
the hands of a tyrant, who will neither know where 
to commence demolition, nor where to end, and 
who will exhibit an emphatic commentary on the 
principles of his abettors, in the havoc, confuſion, 
and chaos which he ſhall produce. 

I now lay down 'the poſition as indiſputably 
true, that the public will is to be led, and not to 
lead, to ſubmit and not to govern; that no meer 
fiat of the people ean authorize or juſtify a ſingle 
act of political ſubverſion ; that duty is no lefs 


indiſpenſible to States than to individuals; and 
that 
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* IJ never ſaw an aſſembly exceeding twenty (ſays 
2 man eager toſubmit every thing to the will of popular 
aſſociations) whatever the abilities of its members, that 
was not more diſpoſed to paſſion and tumult, than 
reaſon and judgment. Leſſons to a young Prince, p. 89. 
What expectation, then, ſhall we entertain of the 
wiſdom of the numeral majority of the people, of thoſe 
who hold the plough, and glory in the goad, and whoſe 
talk is of bullocks ?—Les not ſuch be truſted in public 
council.” —Ecclefiaſticus, Ch. 38. 

+ Monteſquieu, Perf, Letters. 
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that neceſſity alone, great, obvious and decided 
neceſſity, can vindicate the deſtruction of eſtabliſhed 
governments, or legitimate popular reſiſtance to 
the laws. | 

I go further, WerelI aſked whether government 
ſhould be ſubmitted to if reſtrictive of freedom, 
I would reply — certainly — unleſs the general 
happineſs ſhould be decidedly improveable by 
reſiſtance. Even this, however, is a queſtion not 
to be reſolved by the will of the groſs body of the 
people, but by the ſtaid and deliberative reaſon of 
the wiſe, Whatever be the ſtate of a nation, we 
may ſafely affirm, that political revolution is of all 
adventures the moſt hazardous, It reaches to the 
mind: has an immediate operation on morals, 
manners, habits, and modes : diſturbs or deſtroys 
the eſtabliſhed regulations of right and property: 
and is fraught with ambiguous conſequences to 
generations living as yet but in the preſcience of 
Heaven. What, then ? ſhall that which is thus 
doubtful and dangerous, be lightly or raſhly 
undertaken? ſhall the meer approbation of the 
people be ſufficient to ſanction and to juſtify it? 
No!—However-concurrent may be the popular 
will, to attempt it ſolely on the authority of that 
will, would be the conſummation of guilt: and 
the juſt and the temporate will be ever ready to 
maintain, that it ſhould, even in caſes of the utmoſt 
emergence, be the work only of {low and ruminating 
caution ; of reaſon which looks back and forward 
with accute and active viſion; and of patriotiſm 
and virtue, which know no object but the common 
good, Such, at leaſt, are the ſentiments which we 


read 
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read in the proceedings of the public ſpirited 
Defenders of Liberty in 1688. How long did thoſe 
illuſtrious men confine the ſword of reſiſtance within 
its ſheath! How long did they endure oppreſſion, 
before they renounced allegiance to the oppreflor ! 
How long did they continue to eſtimate chances, 
and to weigh contingencies, before they made their 
final and ſolemn appeal to juſtice and to Heaven! 
Did they not act as if they dreaded to moiften the 
laurels they prepared for Freedom, with the blood 
of a fingle foe? Did they not preceed as if they 
thought each merited their ſolicitude, even in a 
conteſt which looked to all? In what were they 
cruel, violent, raſh? Were their hands ſullied 
by pillage, or their laws dictated by intemperance? 
Or did they become negligent of the tyranny after 
the abdication of the tyrant; or deftrey the poiſe 
of the conſtitutional weights, under pretence of 
reſtoring them to their due ballance?—Nothing 
like 1t—They hazarded not the leaft experiment 
which the moſt wary, caution forbade. They 
riſqued nothing. They had ſecured victory, before 
they ſtruck a fingle blow: and they were con- 
querors while James thought himſelf ſecure upon 
the throne, May their example live in the 
recolleCtion of all future times: may theix 
conduct continue, for ever, to inſtrut mankind 
in thoſe wholeſome principles of moderated zeal, 
of prudent enthufiaſm, and of patriotic caution, 
on which they acted through the whole of a moſt 
eventful period: and may we imbibe at leaſt ſo 
much of their ſpirit, as may avert our favor from 


raſh and haſty novelties; teach us to be as fearful 
of 


1 
of doing ill, as earneſt to do well; confirm our 
veneration of the antient laws and uſages of the 
ſtate; and fix the principle in our heart, that, in 
whatever concerns the order and form of govern- 
ment, our conduct is to be meaſured ſolely y our 
duty, and our duty is to be found but in prudence 
and juſtice. 
That I have here carried the doctrine of 
- obedience to a dangerous and unwarrantable height, 
will probably be aſſerted by the ſanguine patriots 
of 1791. But, without deſcending to marſhall the 
phalanx headed by Lord Somers, againſt theſe 
puny politicians, I aſſert, that the opinions I have 
maintained are peculiarly favorable to the liberties 
of the people. In the contrary tenets, indeed, I 
can ſee nothing but what muſt terminate in uproar 
and confuſion. But the principle, that the obli- 
gations to allegiance are indiffoluble, ſave by the 
laſt neceſſity, muſt prove very different in its 
operation. Wherever it prevails, it gives perma- 
nence to order, and ftability to government, 
There no conſuming hectics, no feveriſh paroxiſms, 
affect the ſtate, Unalterable juſtice, not capricious 
will, becomes the ſupport of magiſtracy. The 
laws are omnipotent. The monarch, informed 
that, by tyranny he will give exiſtence to that caſe 
of extreme emergence, which liberates the people 
from the bonds of allegiance, will ſeek and find 
| ſecurity in the legal exertion of his power: and 
the people, inſtructed that, until ſuch a cate ſhall 
occur, obedience cannot be witheld without a crime, 
will be leſs likely to ruſh, at the bidding of factious 
demagogues, into tumult and ſedition. They will 
G not 
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not be deprived of the right of reſiſting oppreſſion, 
though denied the pernicious privilege of depoſing 
kings, and ſubverting government, at pleaſure; 
2s, on the other hand, kings will not be encouraged 
to oppreſs, though reſcued from the evils anne xed 
to a precarious authority, and rendered independant 
of popular caprice. All will be ſecure ; the rulers 
from licentiouſneſs, the ruled from deſpotiſm. 
Thoſe fears will be no longer felt, which often 
urge the firſt, more foreibly than ambition, to forge 
fetters for nations : and thoſe whiſpers will be no 
longer heard, which, by awakening the madneſs. 
of the laſt, have frequently impelled them to 
inſurrection and ruin. Sovereigns will learn that 
in moderation there is wiſdom, and ſubjects ex- 
perience that there is happineſs in duty. | 

It might be thought, my Lord, that the writers 
who, in oppoſition to the ſentiments here advanced, 
have endeavoured to deceive the people into a 
belief that their will and their duty are ſynonimous 
terms; treat practical wiſdom defignedly with 
contempt, and are aſſiduous only to gain credit 
by hazardous aſſertion, and outrageous paradox. 
But they have got pauſed even here. Their luſt of 
revolution has impelled them- much further; and 
after having, as they thought, argued away the 
obligations to allegiance, they proceed to com- 
pleat the climax of enterprizing ſophiſtry, and 
to ſolicit the praiſe of folly by the artifices of 
fraud. 3 „„ 


«© Former Parliaments had no right to legiſlate 


for a future people ; ”? or, in other and more plau- 


ſible words, the dead had no right to legiſlate 
for 
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for the living, — this little ſentence they next 
promulgate, with all the pride of ingenious diſ- 
covery. It ſeems to be their hope and ſtay ; and 
contains, indeed, the ſum of innovation. It may not, 
therefore, be unworthy of a moments attention. 

The ſureſt teſt of political principle is its effects. 
State dogma may be very ſagacious in theory, but 
prove egregiouſly pernicious in conſequence. To 
be ſalutary, they muſt have a direct reference to 
time and place: to become practically uſeful, they 
muſt often loſe a portion of their ſpeculative 
excellence, 

I enquire not, therefore, whether the doctrine 
that „the dead had no right to legiſlate for the 
living,” be theoretically wife, or theoretically 
abſurd. But I aſſert that, were it adopted by 
mankind, it would every where foſter the worſt 
vices, and the moſt audacious licentiouſneſs, By 
_ diſſolving the ties of authority and of precedent, it 
would effectually promote that ſpirit of innovation 
which, however, its particular object may ſometime 
appear, is always dangerous. It would render the 
exiſtence of law precarious and tranſitory ; 
and not only deſtroy the efficacy of all the 
inſtitutes of paſt ages, but urge every ſucceding 
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* Sce Rights of Man, p. 7. The declaration of 
the Whig Parliament of 1688, as it refers to a ſubſequent 
generation, is a mere formality of words of no import.“ 
Idem, p. 9. In making that declaration, they ſet up 
an aſſumed, uſurped dominion ; and were guilty of the 
ſame offence, under another form, for which James was 
expelled.” Idem, p. 8. See, alſo, all the other 
Pamphlets, 
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race to annul the: acts of the preceding,” and ta 
frame a new code for itfelf; 1 = 

If the legiſlature of one period dad 
to bind the people of another, then ſhould laws be 
made but for the day, or, at leaſt, expire with 
their makers. Whereas, it is for the happineſs of 
nations, that, when once wiſely framed, they 
ſhould be immortal, and poſſeſs, like Hebe, eternal 
youth. Were legiſlators to act under the influence 
of a contrary opinion, and to form inſtitates but 
for their owa age, they would leave government 
a poor ſtipendiary on time and chance; and the 
public adminiſtration of affairs would poſſeſs neither 
that ſtability nor order, without which it muſt tend 
only to accelerate the public ruin. It is wiſe, 
therefore, to look to poſterity in the fabrication of 
law. If cauſe and conſequence be correſpondent, 
a ſound political ſyſtem 1s the moſt valuable bequeſt 
of human wiſdom : and to aſſert chat men have a 
right whenever they pleaſe, to reject the ſalutary 
decrees of their forefathers, what is it but to aſſert 
that they have a right to diſclaim utility, and to 
diſcard wiſdom. 

„Did one generation of men, ſays Hume, 
go of the ſtage at once, and another ſucceed, 
„ the new race if they had ſenſe enough to chuſe 
their government and their laws, which is ſurely 
© never the caſe, might voluntarily and by general 
5 conſent, eſtabliſh their own form of civil polity, 
. © without any regard to the precedents which pre- 
© yailed amongſt their anceſtors. But, as human 
10 ſociety is in a ſtate of perpetual flux, one man 
do * going every hour out of the world, and another 


„coming 
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& coming into it, it is neceſſary, in order to 
cc preſerve ſtability in government, that the new 
tc brood ſhould con form themſelves to the eftabliſhed 
„ conſtitution, and nearly follow the path, 
« which their fathers, treading in the footſteps of 
« others, had marked out to them. Violent inno- 
« vations are dangerous to be made even by the 
te legiflature. More ill than good is ever to be 
*© expected from them. And if hiſtory afford a 
* few examples to the contrary, they are not to be 
drawn into precedent, and are only to be regarded 
as proofs, that the ſcience of politics affords few 
rules which will not admit of ſome exception, 
&« and may not ſometimes be controuled by fortune 
* and by accident.“ | | 

The Whigs of the clubs deny all this; and, in 
order to deſtroy the authority of laws that come 
recommended to us by experience and cuſtom, 
propagate opinions which, wherever admitted, 
cannot but exerciſe a corrupting influence. Infa- 
tuated men! did they perceive that their tenets 
afford a ſanction to iniquity ?? Did they foreſee the 
miſchiefs which their ſophiſtry is calculated to 
produce? Or were they ſolicitous to acquire the 
honour. of joſtructing men to vindicate their 
erimes? Trace their reaſoning through its obvious 
inferences, and you would be tempted to reply; 
yes. For what is the ſum and ſubſtance of their 
argument? If the parliaments of former ages, 
had no right to legiſlate for future, the laws they 
decreed are no longer binding: and if thoſe laws 
be no longer binding, not only is rebellion againſt 

them innocent, but they cannat be enfarced without 
= injuſtice 
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injuſtice and oppreſſion. What follows? That 
the beſt rules 'eſtabliſhed by departed wiſdom, 
have long ſince ceaſed to be legitimate; that the 
crimes which are forbidden merely by the codes of 
paſt generations, may be perpetrated without guilt; 

and that men may be guilty of treaſon to the 
ſtate, without erring from the principles of civil 
rectitude, or meriting the condemnation due to 
traytors. Such is the logic of our new tutors : 
and ſuch are the arms which they put into the 
hands of depravity. They ſpeak, and laws, in 
their opinion, are no more: they ſophiſticate, 
and right appears to be commuted into wrong : 
they ſpin ſubtilties, and thoſe ſubtilties tend only 
to demonſtrate that legal coercions are no longer 
legal. Where they will pauſe in the exerciſe of 
this ſpecies of ſagacity it would be hazardous to 
fay : but the ſagacity which is employed to 
annihilate the force of civil obligation, and to teach 
guilt to regard, .as unconſtitutional, the antient and 
moſt venerable inſtitutes of the ftate, can confer 
little honor on any party, or ' be of little uſe to any 
cauſe, 

My Lord, it is unneceſſary to reaſon further 
againſt obvious error. Let us, then, adv ert to 
fact. The Conſtitution of England has inveſted 
Parliament with the power of legiſlation ; - and, 
therefore, whatever be the acts of any parliament, 
thoſe acts muſt continne to operate, of right, 
on all ſucceeding generations, until a power equal 
and ſimilar to that from which they roſe, ſhall 
find it expedient and neceſſary to repeal them, 
If, then, the parliaments of future times continue 

ſilent 
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ſilent for ever; the laws enacted by the parlia- 
ments of former times, muſt. continue to operate 
for ever; and, it is upon this principle that, 
while ſome. ſtatutes are made to provide only againſt 
temporary .evils, and are, conſequently, endowed 
but with a momentary exiſtence, others, formed 
from a nobler and larger view, are ſent forth to 
„bind ourſelves, our heirs, and our poſterity 
for ever.“ | | 

Nor is this doctrine peculiar to the Britiſh 
Conſtitution. The legiſlative authority of every 
nation, modern or antient, has exerciſed the ſame 
privilege. The zeal of Lycurgus to eternize 
his laws is well known: and the vehemence with 
which the national aſſembly of France have 
laboured to perpetuate their decrees: the oaths 
they have employed to protect them from innova- 
tion; and the tyranny with which they have 
enforced thoſe oaths, ſufficiently demonſtrate their | 


conviction that the inſtitutes of one age may 
legally coerce another. 


On this topic, no language can be adopted too 
explicit or too ſtrong. T would, therefore, 
qualify even what I have ſaid of that power of 
repeal which is lodged with parliament, — That 
the ſupreme ſovereignty of the ſtate may abrogate 
laws, and regulate and aſcertain the ſucceſhon to 
the crown, is readily admitted, This right was 
aſſerted by direct ſtatutes, both under Elizabeth 
and Anne. But, fo far is it from reſiding with 
the people and depending upon their will; fo far 
is it from being unlimitted in its application, or 
from warranting an abuſe of the authority it 


conveys 
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conveys, that, by che dal? to itſelf i it is .neither 
to. be wantonly nor frequently. indulged. It is 
to be exerciſed, not as , fancy: and paſſion may 
inſtigate, but as, truth and. wiſdom ſhall direct. 
It is to be (exerciſed,, with ſ und, diſcretion, and 
in. conforwity with. the ſettled laws of the kingdom, 
the principles of Government, the obligations of 
morality, and the common happineſs. It, there 
fore, affords no warrant for reſcinding excellence, 
though it grant eyery previlege of reforming 
error. It points to amendment only. 

Behold, then, the difference between the 
ſentiments I have preſumed to maintain, and 
thoſe of our new Whigs. They ſubmit every 
thing tothe will of the people; I ſubmit nothing. — 
They contend that the multitude are the maſters 
of the laws; I inſiſt that the Iaws are the ſove- 
reigns of the multitude. They ſubject govern- 
ment. itſelf to popular caprice; I deſcribe it as 
dependant only on the, inſtitutes of the legiſlature— 
They aſſert the perpetual and paramount ſupre- 
macy of the many; I aver that they are paramount 
only in caſes of rare emergence, when neceſſity 
diſſolves the obligations of obedience. They deny 
the right of the dead to legiſlate for the living, 
and, by conſequence, the legitimacy of the 
greater part of our ſtatute book, the whole of our 
common law, and the Conſtitution itſelf ; whereas 
I affirm the legitimacy of all our exiſting Jaws ; 
and that the living are indiſputably bound to 
obſerve the decrees of the dead, until thoſe decrees 
ſhall be cancelled by the wiſdom of parlia- 


ment. They, in fine, aſcribe the right of repeal 
| | to 
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to the majority of the people, however that 
majority ſhall be aſcertained or influenced, how- 
ever ſmall be its numerical ſuperiority, or however 
wild its wiſhes and licentious its deſigns; but 1 
feel myſelf wholly repelled from ſuch extrava- 
gancies, and, inſtead of attributing the right of 
repeal to any number of men not legally convened, 
I maintain it belongs ſolely to the Legiſlative 
Aſſembly of the Nation, and is not to be exerciſed, 
even there, as will and caprice may preſcribe, but 
as reaſon and utility ſhall direct. 

Of ſentiments ſo diſcordant, the public are 
now to Judge, which breathe the moſt conſtitutional 
ſpirit, and are of the moſt wholeſome import, 
Sufficiently have been diſcuſſed the doctrines of 
reſiſtance and ſubmiſſion : and other principles 
demand examination. | 

By the party to which 1 have ſo often addreſſed 
myſelf, a multitude of ſecondary but auxiliary 
tenets has been brought forward, to afford 
occaſional aſſiſtance to their heavier troops. But, 
by this effort, little has been gained. That the 
King, Lords, and Commons have no more 
exiſtence than the ſpectres of a viſion; * that 
the powers which ſuſtain the weight of govern-" 
ment are but idle fictions contrived to cheat and 
intimidate the public; ; + that nothing 1 in England 
is what it pretends or what it ought to be; ; that 
the authority exerciſed by the Revolution Parlia- 
ment of framing ſalutary laws for poſterity, was 
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no leſs tyrannical than the tyranny by which 
James loſt the crown; * theſe opinions, and a 
thouſand others like theſe, are but as the idlers 
which ſometimes follow an army from the hope 
of plunder ; - and, being of no uſe in the day of 
battle, are no objects of war. 

But the ſpeculative fathers of theſe dogma, 
having fo far, as they imagined, proceeded with 
ſucceſs, now advance yet more hotly to the com- 
pletion of their ideal conqueſt ; and boldly inſiſt 
that the boaſted object of our veneration, the 
Conſtitution of England, is a jeſt and nullity. + 
To prove this parodoxical poſition, they have 
employed arguments, ſingular at leaſt, if not 
cogent, and curious if not profound; but ſhould 
their logic have been intended to convince, it 
muſt have miſerably diſappointed their hope; 
ſince it has taught men only to ſmile, 

« The continual uſe of the word Conſtitution 
in England proves there is none. One member 
„ ſays this is Conſtitution; another member ſays 
« that is Conſtitution; while the maintaining 
„ the debate proves there is none.” 1 — Such is 
their firſt argument; and, if it be difficult of 

| confutation, 
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* Rights of Man, p. 8. See alſo Vindicæ Gallicz, 
Sect, the laſt. ee: 

+ Leſſons to a Young Prince, p. 49. 29. Rights of 
Man, p. 62. Doctor Price very nearly coincides on 
this ſubject with the moſt angry of his brethren, 
For the Conſtitution of England,“ he declares, © is 
chiefly excellent in form and theory.“ Serm. p. 44. 

1 Rights of Man, p. 62. 
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confutation, it is only becauſe it is hard to be 
underſtood. That an object ſhall ceaſe to exiſt, 
if the term which denotes it be often uſed, or 
often productive of debate, is, certainly a doCtrine 
peculiarly novel and adventurous, and of which, 
therefore, ſome proof ſhould have been attempted 
by the ingenuity of its authors. But what have 
theſe theorizing genii to do with proof? The 
poſition has been left utterly dependant on the 
penury of aſſertion; and whether, in this forlorn ſtate 
it can authorize the ſingular inference which has 
been deduced from it, let common-lſenfe reply. 

Important concluſions ſhould be drawn, with 
difidence, even from incontrovertible premiſes, 
Theſe gentlemen, however, have choſen to invert 
a rule ſo decided and plain. But be it at their 
own coſt: nor let their wrath be kindled, if, 
when from the moſt feeble poſitions they deduce 
the moſt outrageous conſequences, the world 
ſhould recompence their folly with laughter, 
and their temerity with contempt. 

That the laws and principles of the Engliſh 

Conſtitution ſhould ever excite difference in 
debate, they think is ſtrange, They are not 
aſtoniſhed that every day initances ſhould occur 
of altercation ariſing from the moſt trifling topics, 
They have known, without wonder, the atten- 
tion even of the learned engroſſed, and the 
ſagacity puzzled, by diſcuſſions on the head of a 
| ſnail, the procreation of a muſhroom, or the ruſt 
of a coin. But they are amazed that the machine 
which, by a thouſand contrivances of involution 
and complexity, happily direct the grand move- 
ments of a mighty empire, ſhould not, at once, 
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be perfectly underſtood by every ſtripling in 
politics, and ſhould produce, in controverſy, 
the difcordance of ne "and 4h heſitation of 
doubt! f 
Loet us argue, for a avant on their own 
poſition, and fee what would follow. - The 
© continual uſe of a word,“ fach is their aſſump- 
tion proves“ the non-exiſtence of the object which 
the word denotes. Therefore, ſince philoſophers 
frequently apply the names planet, and ſun, there are 
neither ſuns nor planets in the heavens; and, 
therefore, again, ſince the world repeatedly ufes 
the term faction, there is no ſpirit of faction even 
in Doctor M' Kenna, or Mr. Paine! Thus the 
"evidence of the ſenſes of the judgment, may be 
put to defiance; and thus the objects of reality 
may be demonſtrated to be but the phantoms of 

mex! g | 

Our Whigs however are not contented with 
having proceeded thus far. They proceed to aſſert 
that the people of England have no Conſtitution, 
becauſe they cannot produce it in a written 
e and viſible form.“ * Of this argument, 
nevertheleſs,” I can, by no means, admit the 
legitimacy of the conſtruction. It proceeds from 
cauſe to conſequence with great rapidity, though 
both conſequence and cauſe are but the ſhadows 
of aſſumption: and J aſſert, it is little more 
chan the poſtulate of declamation, ſince, if 
ſalutary laws, and uſeful inſtitutes; if an 
admirable ſyſtem of politic economy, a plan of 
ſocial V pee not to be ſurpaſſed in Excotlhate 
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and wiſdom, and a ſeries of rules for civil conduct, 
which practiſe and theory unite to extol; if 
theſe can juſtly be termed; a Conſtitution, then haye 
we a Conſtitution reduced to a © written and viſible 
form,” a Conſtitution ſuch as no nation has ever 
yer poſſeſſed, and ſuch as, in defiance of factious 
pens and diſcordant tongues, is every moment 
contributing to the proſperity and happineſs. of 
the empire. 5 

Ik I be aſked where theſe laws and inſtitutes 
are to be found, my reply will be eaſy, Fact 
will ſupply every thing I want; and, without 
involving my anſwer in a multitude. of words 
detached from meaning, I will refer the enquirer 
to our Courts of Juſtice where the laws are 
adminiſtered; to our Parliaments by whoſe voice 
they were enacted; and to the pages of our 
ſtatute-books, to volumes of precedents, and 
hiſtories of deciſions, where they have been ſtored 
by the cautious hands of patriotiſm and of 
wiſdom. 

But, after all, is a written and viſible form ſo 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of an intellectual object, 
as this party have adventured to aſſert —If it be, 
we can demonſtrate, by the aid of ſuch a datum, 
much more than the nihility of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution. Should there be any wiſdom which 
has not yet aſſumed a © written form ;” we can 
caſily prove that it is no longer wiſdom. Should 
there be countleſs truths which have not yet been 
made ©* viſible” by the pen or the preſs; we can 
ſthew, in a moment, they axe truths no more. 
According to this magical argumentation, know- 

ledge 
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ledge muſt ſurrender a conſiderable portion of her 
moſt precious accumulations : nor is idea more 
than nothingneſs, until we give it a literal body, 
and open to it an aſylum i in the page of ſome pro- 
tecting volume. 

It is ſingular that, by their own poſition, the 
Whigs themſelves ſhould be the greateſt ſufferers, 
Hitherto the pamphlets of thoſe illuſtrious perſo- 
nages have conferred little diſtinction on their 
authors, Some of them the works of hunger, 
and others the effuſions of temerity, they all 
atteſt more vehemence than judgment, and more 
licentiouſneſs than wiſdom. If then, we ſuppoſe 
the writers, poſſeſſed of no knowledge but that 
to which, in thoſe angry publications, they have 
afforded “ a written and viſible form,” we muſt 
ſuppoſe them poor indeed: and they who have 
come forward with ſuch voluntary zeal to com- 
municate to the mind of England new truths and 
learned diſcoveries in the ſcience of politics, 
muſt be regarded as the children of literary penury 
whote richeſt endowment is vanity not to be 
ſubdued, and preſumption not to be caſt down, 

But theſe expert dialeCticians continue. A 
„ Conſtitution,” they tell us, „is a thing antece- 
« dent to Government, and Government is thc 
creature of the Conſtitution, Can Mr. Burke, 
therefore, prove the exiſtence of the Engliſh 
« Conſtitution.” *—To define firſt at random, 
and, afterwards, to conclude of the reality of 
an exiſtence but by its accordance with the defi- 
nition, does not ſavor much of ſcholaſtic rigor. 


No! 
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No]! We have no ſuch Conſtitution as we can 
ſuppoſe to have been formed before the exiſtence 
of a Goverment amongſt us; that is, before the 
people were refined from ſavages into men, and 
were taught, by neceſſity, to renounce licen- 
tiouſneſs that they might ſecure freedom. We 
have no ſuch Conſtitution, and we will have none 
ſuch. We will not even qualify ourſelves for 
obtaining the bleſſing. We will not renounce our 
laws; conſign our civil and religious eſtabliſh- 
ment to ruin; oppoſe, ſubvert, annihilate all 
order, all diſtinction, all polity; or, to fay 
every thing at once, ruſh into a ſtate © antecedent 
to Government,“ merely to inſtitute a ſyſtem 
ſimilar to the phaſm which theſe men have 
pictured ; a ſyſtem, after all, which oppoſed to our 
own, would be but as a pile ſuddenly erected by 
the rude {kill of a multitude without , reſtraint and 
without rule, compared with a palace raiſcd, 
after countleſs ſtruggles by the experienced wiſdom. 

and practiſed ſagacity of ſucceſſive ages. | 
I muſt, here, obſerve, my Lord; that, though 
the opinions and arguments to which I have juſt 
adverted, may be thought abſurd, they are, 
nevertheleſs, peculiarly dangerous and pernicious, 
For to teach men they have no Conkitution, is 
certainly to urge them to form one; and to 
urge them to form a Conſtitution, is, as certainly, 
to ſtimulate them to direct rebellion againſt all 
the exiſting laws. What indeed, if they had 
once thoroughly. imbibed this ſingular leſſon, 
would remain to check their career? Not their 
old reſpect for the old eftabliſhments? Not their 
once cheriſhed attachment to the Conſtitutional 
; code? 
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code? Not their early reyerence of the inſtitutes 
of their fathers By no means. For their zeal 
for reformation, they would ſpeedily forget all 
this teſp ect, attachment, and reverence, They 
would pull down the ſupertruQures of wiſdom with 
one hand, in order to raiſe up monuments to folly 
with the other: and very ſoon would be r-z&ed 
that miſerable but tragic farce which once filled 
England with ſadneſs, when meanneſs aad igno- 
rance claimed the privilege of amending the ſtate, 
and fanaticiſm and phrenzy aſſumed the reins of 
legiſlation. * 

And where is it men are exhibited to themſelves 
as ſlaves, without a Conſtitution? Where is it 
they are inyoked to ſubvert Government, that 
they may frame a political ſyſtem. on a new plan, 
for their future regulation? Not, my Lord, as 
we might be tempted to imagine, where de ſpotiſm 
draws tears of blood from the people, and 
converts empires into deſerts: not where oppreſ- 
ſion ſcourges the arts and ſciences from the 
land, and walks forth as a peſtilence to prey 
upon the peace and comfort of mankind : 

not 


* «© When tinkers bawled aloud to ſettle 
Church diſcipline for patching kettle ; 
The oyſter women lock'd their fiſh up, 
And trudg'd away to cry no biſhop. 
The mouſe-trap man laid fave-alls by, 
And 'gainſt ev*l councellors did cry ; 
Some cry'd the covenant, inſtead 
Of pudding, pies and gingerbread ; 

And ſome for brooms, old boots and ſhoes, 
Bawled out to purge the common-houſe. 
A ſtrange harmonious inclination, 

In all degrees for RxroxMATIOR.““ 
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not where the frown of a tyrant ſcatters terror 
through nations, awes into proſtration millions 
that ſhould be free, and proves more deſolating 
than the ſword of war, or the incurſions ef famine. 
It is not, I fay, in a country where the ear of a 
monarch is perpetually aſſailed by the wailings of 
ſervitude, mingled with the clanking of her chains; 
but in a country where ſovereignty refides but in 
the law, and where the law is liberty and wiſdom 
embodied in ſyſtem ; in a country juſtly proud of 
its privileges and rights; proud even of its penal 
inſtitutes, which coerce ſome only to give freedom 
to all; proud of the faſces of its lictors which the 
güne) and licentious alone have reaſon to fear, 
and which are nothing ſave the inſtruments of 
puniſhment depoſited by juſtice in the hands of 
her ſervants, to preſerve the peace of the public, 
by intimidating its foes. In a nation like this it 
is, 1 repeat it, that wild politicians and ſelfiſh 
ſchemers inveigh againſt eſtabliſhments in order to 
foment rebellion; in a'nation which ſees com- 
pounded in its Government the various excellencies 
of ancient and modern polity ; in a nation where 
the numerous checks and controuls provided by the 
Conſtitution, frequently compel even bad men to 
act for the common good; in a nation advancing 
rapidly to the eminence of political proſperity and 
happineſs, and of which nothing can retard the 
progreſs but the turbulence of diſquietude, and the 
toils of faction. Of ſuch proceedings | let the 
patriots of the moment affert the honour, and 
aſſume the deſert. The wiſe and the. moderate 
will reject with diſdain that deſert and that honour. 

I The 
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The more violent are the ravings of ſedition, the 
more firm will be their public-ſpirit : and, in pro- 
portion to the number and virulence of the enemies 
of the ſtate, will be their zeal to range themſclves 
under the banners of their country, and to repel 
the hoſtility which would ſtrip it of its glory, and 
lay its nobleſt inſtitutions in ruin. 

In the two or three preceding pages, enough 
will be found to render it doubtful whether, of 
the characters I have preſumed to arraign, the 
violence or the vanity be moſt predominant. 

While thoſe characters attempt great things, they 
talk with as much confidence as if the ſpirit of 
deſtruction were certainly to iſſue from their lips, and 
to accompliſh their hopes. But have they really the 
power of caſting down, and building up political 
inſtitutions at pleaſure? Is their ability ſo gigantic, 
and their ſtrength ſo mighty as to ſecure ſucceſs 
to their perilous enterprizes? Caſts forth their 
genius lightenings on their foes; or exiſts that 
terror in their frown before which the advocates 
of law and government have reaſon to tremble !— 
The reſult will tell.—But, when 1 behold them 
labouring to undermine the Conftitution ; to bring 
back the nation to a ſtate cf ſavage licentiouſneſs ; 
and to enamour the populace of a ſyſtem, which, 
In theory is illuſion, as in practice it would be 
| anarchy—when I ſce them undertaking all this, 
with perſevering virulence and factious zeal, yet, 
| hitherto, with no recompence but diſappointment, 
and no victory but defeat; I cannot, indeed, 
re fuſe to acknowledge the boldneſs of their efforts 
and the ſingularity of their deſigns, but 1 am not 
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to be perſuaded that the world will deem worthy 
of any extraordinary praiſe either their ſagacity or 

judgment, their i integrity or public-ſpirit. » 
Perhaps, however, their glory or ſhame may 
be leſs than is imagined. It is ſuppoſed by a 
fanciful writer on the Origin of Evil, that “ there 
are certain aerial beings privileged to deceive or 
torment us, for the ends only of their own utility 
or pleaſure.” Poffibly, then, it is to theſe frolick- 
ſome tyrants we primarily owe the important 
theories advanced by the phalanx of felf-nominated 
friends of the rights of man. From them, the 
raging invective, the ſoporitic argument, the 
cloudy ſpeculation, and the tortuous ſophiſtry may 
have all iſſued, We but behold the work of their 
merry malice, it may be, in the clumſy cenſures 
which Doctor Prieſtly has levelled againſt the 
Church : in the anti-monarchial madneſs of Mr. 
Paine: in the labours of Doctor Price to transfer 
the crown of ſovereignty to the populace : in the 
ſplendid vehemence, and cenſorious generalities of 
Mr. Mackintoſh ; * and in the volatile ſpirit with 
which the lighter troops of the faftion ſcud from 
poſt to poſt, and dart their feeble javelins at every 
thing without reaching any thing. Of one pam- 
phleteer theſe inſpirers of evil may ſecretly have 
dipped the pen in gall; another they may have 
ſtimulated to diſtinguiſh himſelf by whimſical ſin- 
gularity of opinion; for a third they may have 
collected the various crudities which have been 
adyanced by the ianovators of former days; and 
18 a fourth 
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* See eſpecially the laſt ſection of Vindieiæ Gallis. 
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a fourth may owe to them his hot zeal for polemic 
warfare, and an audacity not to be abaſhed even by 
defeat, But, ſhould this be the caſe, where 
ſhould the cenſure fall? On the real or nominal 
authors of the,miſchief ? On the pretended ſtateſ- 
men who have aſſured us our Conſtikution is a 
ſhadow, and our Government an uſurpation ; or 
on that miſchievous dæmonical fraternity who 

delight to make pretended ſtateſmen their ſport ? 
May I be permitted to make one obſervation 
more on this head? A Conſtitution, we are 
taught, cannot be formed but by a “' regeneratcd 
people,” that is, a people let looſe from the reſ- 
traints of policy, and the coercions of law. * 
Without dwelling on this tenet, which, in my 
opinion, contains an admirable epitome of the 
whole ſcience of ſedition. I ſhall only obſerve 
that the very reverſe of it appears to be the truth. 
A Conſtitution, 
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* Rights of Man; paſim. See alſo all the other 
pamphlets in favor of French politics, 

+. It has been aſſerted alſo in the ſame tone, that a 
& Government cannot reform itſelf :** Rights of Man, 
p-. 28. If fo, it may be overthrown, but can never be 
reformed, The Government which is denied the pri- 
vilege of healing its own diicaſes, muſt be ſubmitted to 
the power of the people; and the power of the people 
cannot be exerciſed, until Government be deſtroyed in 
all its functions and agency. For how can the people 
interfere, without firſt annulling the laws and ſubverting 
the magiſtracy which were inſtituted for their coercion ? 
And how are the laws and magiſtracy to be ſubverted, 


without accompliſhing the utter deſtruction of all Go- 
vernment 2 


i a, | 
A Conſtitution, whatever ſome may imagine, is 
a work of very wide extent, and very complicated 
deſign. It is to make proviſion for countleſs ex- 
igencies and wants ; to open the ſources of national 
proſperity ; to aſcertain the common and indivi- 
dual rights; to organize the power of ſtates, and 
direct the mode of its exertion ; and to render all 
happy, by coercing the vices and paſſions of each, 
by defending the property of the weak from the 
rapacity of the ſtrong, and by ſecuring juſtice to 
every man however humble, againſt every man 
however mighty, A ſcheme ſo involved, fo vaſt, 
and ſo complex, is not within the conception of 
ſudden deliberation, or inſtantaneous ſagacity, 
To effectuate an object of ſuch ſublimity, many 
ages muſt be ſucceſſively employed at an immenſe 
expence of toil and thought, of wiſdom which ſees 
beauty only in utility, of experience which has 
learned from the occurrences of the paſt to fore- 
judge the events of the future, and of talents and 
virtues all pointing, with the fidelity of the needle 
to its pole, to the peace, the profperity, and the 
happineſs of the world. Nor, in a ſyſtem of 
this nature, and this difficulty, is every error to 
be its ruin. It may be reformed from time to 
time, without having recourſe to a ** regeneration 
of the people” into diſorder and anarchy ; it may 
be reformed by the aſſembled deputies of the 
nation, harmonizing in their councils with the 
other powers of the ſtate, and acting with cautious 
timidity and deliberate diſcretion : with a zeal for 
the public welfare, tempered by prudence and 
conducted by judgment; and with that conſci- 
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ouſneſs of their own frailty, which, without 
diminiſhing their eagerneſs to do good, renders 
them apprehenſive of committing evil, 
Such is our doctrine; or rather ſuch is the 
doctrine which has been long the adopted doctrine 
of the ſtate. For we have not derived our Con- 
ſtitution from the efforts of popular temerity and 
haſty zeal, No *© regenerated people” formed it. 
It was not ſtruck out at a heat by the ſudden toil 
of aſſemblies without order and ſuperior to controul, 
It roſe not into exiſtence at a period * antecedent 
to Government,” when licentiouſneſs, deſtroying 
the reſtraints of law, left all ſlaves either to others 
or themſelves. Had it been eſtabliſhed in this 
manner, we ſhould have beheld in it nothing 
but the marks of error, the traces of precipitation, 
and a confuſed jumble of hazardous principles, 
huddled together by ignorance or by chance. For 
order we ſhould have had chaos; for law con- 
fuſion; for beauty deformity, and for wiſdom 
folly : and, inſtead of what has been the glory of 
nations, we ſhould have poſſeſſed what would have 
been their ſhame; inſtead of the noble tree under 
whoſe ſhade an empire can abide in peace, and 
whoſe fruits are abundantly ſufficient to ſuſtain 
the political wants of a mighty people, we ſhould 
have had a baneful plant whoſe ſhade would have 
ſpread deſolation wherever it fell, and whoſe fruits 
would have been to their conſumers but concocted 
poiſons. No! No! Our Conſtitution has had 
a different origin. It is the production of “ many 
minds in many ages.” It is a ſyſtem embracing 
the accumulated knowledge and comprehenſive 

5 wiſdom 
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wiſdom of conſecutive centuries. As emergence, 
occaſion, or liberty required, it has been ang- 
mented by new laws, or meliorated in its old in- 
ſtitutes. Its errors have gradually yielded to the 
reforming care, not of a © regenerated people,” 
but of an enlightened legiſlature. It has been 
progreſſively improved and beautified, as the ſtate 
has advanced in manners and civilization, and 
become more worihy of freedom. * And, that it 
is the reſult of no ſudden and tumultuary delibera- 
tion ; that, as it relled down from age to age, it 
daily acquired ſome new acceſſion of dignity and 


excellence ; 


—— 


* What? Is not Freedom at all times equally the 
right of nations? It is. Man in fetters is no longer 
man. Slavery extinguiſhes his ſpirit, and aſſociates 
him with meanneſs. But, though wherever there are 
men there ſhould be Freedom, this Freedom ſhould be 
proportioned to the virtues or vices of thoſe who are 
to receive it. According to the depravity of a people 
muſt be their reſtrictions, and according to the number 
of their reſtrictions will be the extent of their Liberty. 
A ſudden emancipation of a nation of ſlaves, would, in 
the end, prove the confirmation of their ſlavery. It 
would hurry them into licentiouſneſs and diſorder ; and 
the licentiouſneſs and diſorder of the many, ſeldom fail 
to terminate in the deſpotiſm of the few, Freedom, 
therefore, ſhould be progreſſive. A ſtate will ſuffer no 
leſs from enjoying too much, than too little Freedom: 
and the moſt perfect Freedom on earth is that which, 
equally coercing the levity and paſſions of the multi- 
tude, and the pride and ambition of the magiſtrate, 


preſerves the people preciſely in the center of the two 
extremes, anarchy and oppreſſion, 
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excellence ; that it has placed in the harids of the 
parliament it ſanctions, the power of adding what- 
ever elſe may be wanting to complete its perfection, 
without having recourſe to the legiſlative ſagacity 
of the multitude :—theſe are the circumſtances 
which, though they have ſubjected it to the cenſure 
and reproach of the pretended abetters of the 
Rights of Man, have, in our opinion, moſt enti- 
tled it to praiſe, and moſt contributed to its glory. 

But let it not be here imagincd, that the oppo- 
nents of this Conſtitution have diſplayed their 
enmity by ſpeculations alone, calculated to ſtimu- 
late reſiſtance, and provoke rebellion, Had their 
factious zeal known any boundary, they would 
have thought it enough to urge us to the ſpoliation 
of kings; to inform us that the obligations to 
ſubmiſſion depended entirely on the public will; 
to point out and recommend the mode of reforming 
Government by deſtroying it; and to declaim on 
the neceſſity of national regeneration, or, if you 
pleaſe, national anarchy and confufion, as the firſt 
ſep to be taken in the ſettlement and conſummation 
of the rights of man.” But their hoſtility was 
not to be mollified by the promulgation of theories 
like theſe. They have proceeeded with a wonder- 
ful attachment to ſyſtem. And, after having in- 
ſtructed the people in the general principles of 
ſedition; inſtructed them that they may, on all 
occaſions, repeal and enact, build up and deſtroy 
without a crime, they directly advert to the ob- 
jects which, they think, the popular power ſhould 
immediately give to ruin, as a ſacrifice to the 


liberty and happineſs of the na'10n. 
And 
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And what are thoſe objects? Our laws, our 
inſtitutes, our Government, our Conſtitution: 
for to all theſe have they repeatedly attributed 
defects groſs enough to merit, and dangerous 
enough to demand the interpoſition of the people. 
But our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, eſpecially, 
has ſuſtained the moſt pitileſs invective; and, 
according to thoſe who have lately honored it by 
their reproach, it is the diſgrace and the degra- 
dation of the State. On this topic, then, ſome 
annimadverſion may be neceſſary. 

I will not, here however, explain the nature, 
or vindicate the utility and importance of a Church 
eſtabliſhment in general. I will not endeavour 
to prove, though to prove it would be caſy, 
that the Church eftabliſhwent of theſe countries 
in particular, is admirably calculated to preſerve 
and diffuſe religious knowledge - that, as it is 
intimately connected with the State, its mainte- 
nance has become politically requiſite—that by 
ſetting apart a claſs of men for the ſtudy and 
propagation of Goſpel truth, it directly retards 
the progreſs of vice and infidelity—that without 
it, there would be no certain and well- 

educated body prepared, for the inſtruction of 
the multitude, in morals and piety—that, by 
excluding from its miniſtry, all irregular and 
illiterate candidates, it prevents the degradation 
of worſhip, and provides, at leaſt, for the decent 
and reſpectable performance of the ordinary offices 
of public teaching and public devotion—that, in 
eſtabliſhing a maintenance for the Clergy, it 
only does what, were it totally deſtroyed, muſt be 
done in ſome other manner, but could not, 
K probably, 
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probably, be done in any manner ſo effectual and 
unexceptionable— that, if it did not aſſign to its 


paſtors certain revenues by authority of law, thoſe 
paſtors would be left dependant on the voluntary 


contributions of their hearers, or, to ſay the ſame 
thing in different words, on the whim and even 
number of their followers in their different 
pariſhes—and that, moreover, it rejects ſuch 
voluntary contribution, becauſe on that plan, the 
thoughtleſs, the covetous and the wicked would 
refuſe to bear their portion of the general burthen ; 
becauſe it is pre-eminently dangerous to “ preſent 
temptations of intereſt in oppoſition to the duties 
of religion,” - becauſe no reliance could be placed 
on the proviſion which was to be derived ſolely 
from the will and zeal of men; and becauſe, 
were it left to the diſcretion of each diſtri, 
whether it would maintain, or otherwiſe, a 
public inſtructor in religion, there would, in 
manv places, be no ſuch character maintained, 
and the influence of * would propor- 
tionably decline. 

Theſe things I, ſhall not now be ſolicitous to 
demonſtrate; nor ſhall I attempt to ſhow that, 
to take from the clergy the protection of a 
national eſtabliſhment, and to leave them ſtipen- 
diaries, with no reliance, ſave on the pity of the 
multitude, would be to depreſs, to vulgarize, to 
degrade, and to debaſe them; — to render their 
preaching in many inſtances, but a mode of 
ſolicitous ſupplication ; — to ſubject them, at 
times to a ſervitude under inſolent and ignorant 
directors, which could not be born, without a 
ſhameful degradation of character, and deteriora- 
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tion of principle; to leave them at the mercy f 
their audience, and thus tempt them to accom- 
modate their ſtyle, and doctrines in the pulpit, 
to the pleaſure, perhaps, of a weak, and unlet- 
tered congregation ;—to take from them, every 
ſtimulus to noble exertion, every encouragement 
to uſeful erudition, every recompence which 
might awaken genius, and call forth talent in the 
cauſe of religion; to give them up to indecent 
ſtrifes, to endleſs jealouſies, and to that polemic 
and proſelyting ſpirit, which is founded on views 
of ſecular adyantage and private gain; in one 
word, to deprive them of that generous indepen- 
dency, which is the parent of all virtuous pride, and 
elevated ambition; which is as a ſoul to the ſoul, 
animating its powers, ennobling its deſigns, and 
quickening its efforts; and without which no 
preacher can excell in that bold, dignified and 
commanding eloquence which is ſo frequently 
required to arreſt the ſinner in the midſt of his 
career; to depicture with effect the woes to 
which we are conducted by guilt; and, in oppo- 
{ition to the wild miſrepreſentations of the ſceptic, 
to exhibit Chriſtianity, to exhibit that image of 
ſupreme wiſdom, that immortal offspring of 
Heaven, in all her native and affecting love 
linefs. | 
Nor will I make any comment on the diſcredit 
and confuſion which muſt follow the ruin of ſuch 
religious inſtitution as ours. Your Lordſhip, 
who can penetrate with ſuch activity of viſion _ 
through the glooms that wrap more difficult and 
complicated ſubjects, will not require to be now 
convinced by any length of detail, that, were 
K 2 the 
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the Miniſtry of the Church to be limitted, in 
the articles of ſupport and direction, to the will of 
the multitude, it would become a profeſſion 
equally precarious and humiliating; a profeſſion 
which would be ſpeedily occupied, not by men 
whoſe worth and wiſdom would adorn it, but by 
thoſe whoſe expectations were low, whoſe origin 
was obſcure, whoſe knowledge was confined, and 
whole ſervility was pliant. 

On theſe points I ſhall, at preſent, be filent, 
from a perſuaſion that the general temper of my 
countrymen does not require the diſcuſſions to 
which they lead. But of the ſentiments with 
which our ſpeculating Whigs confeſſedly regard 
the Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, I think it neceſſary 
to ſpeak in open and explicit language. This 
will enable us to form a decided opinion of the 
deſigns of thoſe enterpriſing zealots; and it will 
caution us to heware of the quarter were the 
ſtormy winds are ſecretly miſhng their wings and 
preparing to ruſh in tempeſts on the nation. 

An old and experienced champion opens the 
caſe I have now to review. With a peculiar 
ſpirit of acrimony he alledges againſt the church 
all manner of religious evils which fancy could 
invent. It is, with him, the fertile mother of 
an whole progency of miſchiefs, of levity, ſcorn, 
heedleſſneſs and atheiſm. It averts the ſincere 
Chriſtian from the public exerciſe of piety. It 
affords to the ſcoffer various topics of impious 
ridicule, It promotes the unhallowed cauſe of 
the ſceptic and of the infidel; and is alike abſurd 
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in its doctrines, and ſuperſtitious in its cere- 
monies; alike repulſive of the good, and offenſive 
to the wiſe, * 

This black catalogue of Eccleſiaſtical vices and 
enormities, a ſucceeding writer has not failed to 
enlarge. According to him, we are once more 
in danger of the flames of Smithfield: Our 
religious polity is the polity of perſecution : and, 


in fine, to the united influence of Church and State, 
| the 


* In the weil known diſcourſe on the“ Love of our 
Country,“ the diſcourſe of an Orator inebriate with 
enthuſiaſm and with zeal, the author vehemently 
complains of the melancholy negle& which prevails in 
the diſcharge of the public duties of religion, Put what 
does he inform us is the ſource of this neglect? Not 
the luxury, diſſipation, vice, ſcepticiſm, which are 
gradually deſtroying all the ſeriouſneſs of the world, 
but“ the defects and abſurdities of our eſtabliſhed 
* codes of faith and worſhip. In foreign countries,“ 
he continues, © the higher ranks of men, not diſtin» 
% guiſhing between the religion they lee eſtabliſhed, 
« and the Chriſtian religion, are generally driven to 
& jrreligion and in.ideiity. The like cviis are produced 
„ by the like cauſe in this country: and if no refor- 
„mation can be brought about in our eſtabliſhed 
% formularies, it muſt be expected that religion will 
66 go on to loſe its credit, and that little will be left, 
except among the ;ower o ders of the people, many 
« of waom, while their ſuperiors give up all religion, 
& are unking into a babariſm in religion lately revived 
„% by NMethodum, and miſtaking, as the world has 
& o<nerali'y done, the ſervice acceptable to God, for a 
« ſyſtem of faith ſcuring the temper, and a ſervice 
„ol i0:ms ſupplanting morality.” 
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the nation owes the decline of her trade, and the 


| exile of her manufactures. * 


Bold however, as this accuſer may be thought, 
he has not, at leaſt directly ventured to affert 
that, in theſe countries, a ſingle individual has 
reaſon to complain of religious coercion. He 
well knows that every ſect and every worſhipper 
is free to adopt whatever litergy the voice of 
conſcience approves. But what of all this ?—Reli- 
gious toleration, he is ready to ſhow, inſtead of 
affording a proof of religious liberty, demonſtrates, 
wherever it exiſts, the abje&t thraldom of the 
people. For toleration, he aſſures us, is, by no 
means toleration. * It is the counterfeit, not 
the oppoſite of intolerance, and both are deſpo- 
tiſms:“ * that is, it is deſpotiſm to cloſe the 
door of a conventicle againſt any man, and it is 
deſpotiſm alſo to fling it open to the world ! 

Thus that two contradictory terms are ſyno- 
nimous; that the church which tolerates all 
religions, tolerates none; and that liberty of 
worſhip is only another name for religious perſe- 
cution, are the maxims of this writer. But the 
learned inventor of parodoxes ſo ingenious and 
acute, has not, I think, been quite aſſiduous 


cnough to explain or to enforce them: and they 
had 


— 


+ Church and State are driving the cotton manu- 
facture to America. Rights of Man, p 37. 

* Tolcration is not the oppoſite of intoleration but 
the counterfeit, Both are deſpotiſms. Idem, p. 34. 
Toleration places itfelf between the being who worſhips, 
and the being who is worfhipped; and in tolerating 
man to pay his worſhip, it preſumptuouſly ſets itſelf 
up to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. Idem, p. 36. 


„ 
had ſcarcely eſcaped from his lip, when ho 
reſigned the ſtage of altercation to a brave coad- 
jutor, who approaches the object of his wrath, 
with the confidence of the Philiſtine, when he iſſued 


from his tent againſt the beardleſs champion of 
Iſrael. 


Illi quicta movere magna merces videbatur. 


Long ſkilled in the uſe of polemic weapons, and 
converſant in the art of ſubdueing enemies by 
loquacity whom he could not reach by argument, 
this new combatant brings from the arſenal of 
Preſbytery, every ſubtilty and every artifice 
which he conceived might be uſeful in his warfare 
with the eſtabliſhed Church. But what ſtrength 
of argument does he lead to the field. 


Quibus indiciis, quo teſte, probavit ? 
Nil horum. Verboſa et grandis epiſtola venit. 


He produces an hoſt of epiſtles, each of which 
his confidence regards as mighty in ſtrength and 
reſiſtleſs in battle. He carries on his attack by 
every means which declamation, reproach, and 
invective could ſupply. He endeavours to under- 
mine the ſtructure of our Eccleſiaſtical polity by 
logic: he flatters himſelf he ſhall ſhake it by the 
Iightnings of wit; and he labours to overwhelm 
it with a torrent of words. But, alas! to what 
end? His torrent in the event, has the force 
but of a babling ſtream : his lightnings are only the 
coruſcations of a meteor : and his logic is nothing 
more than literary imbecility. 

He ſeems, however, to entertain no moderate 
idea of his own proweſs, With all the violence 


of 
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of unqualified wrath; in language too haughty 
to be decorous, and too vehement to be juſt; 
and with a temper unchecked by prudence, defi- 
cient in policy, bold, raſh, ill-honoured, and 
moroſe, he has accuſed, and criminated, and 
condemned every thing which in the flighteſt 
degree, is affianced to a Church eſtabliſhment. 
All ſuch eſtabliſhments he thinks very miſche- 
vous.“ x «© However they appear to Mr. Burke, 
they appear the extreme of folly to him.” + 
« They are alike uſeleſs to the poor and to the 
rich:“ f and they are not only injurious to 
religion, but incumbrances to a State, retardive of 

its proſperity, and unfavorable to its freedom. & 
Impreſſed with ſuch ſentiments, he naturally 
exults that the generous ſpirit of the Scots has 
thrown off the oppreſſive yoak of a Church 
eſtabliſhment.” || But “ joy never comes without 
its badge of bitterneſs :” and his exultation is 
ſoon converted into ſorrow — Why? — Becauſe 
the Iriſh, though they have the will to do ſo, 
« have not, alas]! the power: J that is, 
have 


» Letters to the Right Honourable Mr. Burke, 
p. 42. 

+ Idem, Ibid. 

1 Idem, p. 44. | 

$ Idem, p. 44. His words are “ ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment 1s in general, a great incumbrance to a State, and 
highly unfavorable to its liberties.” 

|| Idem, p. 48, 

Q It is obvious that, when he fo pathetically ſympa- 
thizes with the Iriſh, he means only the Iriſh Roman 
Catholics. This, indeed, the whole tenor of the 
context confirms, See the Letters, p. 48. 


1 
have not the power to deſtroy an inſtitution, 


which, according to him, they deteſt, and to 
conſecrate upon its ruins an altar to the Pope. * 


You 


* I am ſorry to obſerve that the ſame pretended 
union of Preſbyterian with the Roman Catholic, has 
taken place in Ireland alſo. A ſpirit therefore, has 
been fomented in that kingdom, diſquiet from turbu- 
lence and furious for change. Various clubs have 
been formed by the aſſociated parties, for the purpoſe 
of accompliſhing their common ſchemes, From theſe 
clubs papers daily iſſue of the moſt factious tendency ; 
and theſe papers are ſpeedily tranſmitted to all the 
new Whigs of the kingdom, to urge violence to 
effort, and preſumption to treaſon. 

I muſt further remark, that the rights and immunities 
claimed by the Preſbyterians for the Roman Catholics, 
and by the Roman Catholics tor themſelves, are very: 
numerous: they have been claimed, nevertheleſs, 
not as favors to be conferred by the benevolence of 
Parliament, but as ſo many rights which it is only 
Juſtice to grant, and which it is iniquity to withhold. 
Whether they ſhould be yielded, however, to thoſe 
who demand them with ſo hauzhty a tone, is, now, with 
the Legiſlature to determine, But that they are almoſt 
all of a political nature; are involved with very 
ſerious and momentous difficulties; and ſhould neither 
be lightly required, nor incautiouſly beſtowed, who 
will deny that is not deceived or inſtigated by the 
artifices of faction ? 

Conſidering the ſtate of Religion in this country, it 
is ſufficiently plain, that before the Roman Catholics 
can be indulged, as their Preſbyterians allies have 
taught them to wiſh, many queſtions of no ſmall 
magnitude muſt ariſe, and be diſcuſſed. Former and 

| L general 
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You ſmile, my Lord; yet it is fact. The 
Doctor of Birmingham has thus benevolently con- 


doled 


— 


— 


general prejudices are to be removed; laws which 
have long ſubſiſted, and whoſe utility has been proved, 
are to be annuled ; doubts, founded upon ſtrong and 
rational prepoſſeſſions, are to be ſatisfied ; and revo- 
lutions in our juriſprudence, are to be made in ſuch a 
manner, as, While they prove the liberality of the 
Legiſlature, may demonſtrate its wiſdom alſo. A 
buſineſs of this kind, in its nature ſo embarraſſing, 
ſo complex, and ſo hazardou:, is not to be the work of 
a moment. It ſhould have nothing to do with any 
temporary or factious phrenzy. It ſhould be carried 
on by flow degrees, ſo that prudence and policy may 
keep pace with humanity and benevolence, 

But this, it ſeems, is too tardy a mode of proceeding 
for men who would drive the State into an acqui- 
eſcence with what they term a general emancipation,” 
They would, at once, daſh down every barrier 
which the wiſdom of our anceſtors erected for the 
preſervation of themſelves, their poſterity and their 
country; they would by one raſh and haſty blow, 
deſtroy the land marks of former times, and new model 
the Conſtitution by an indiſcriminate admiſſion of every 
ſect and every order to a ſhare of the legiſlative power; 
they would render Parliament but as a piece of 
teſſalated joinery, of clumſy Moſaic, in which all human 
contrarieties would be brought together, without 
Kill or beauty; and they have even rejoiced to anti- 
cipate the day when a Roman Catholic Houſe of 
Commons will fit to bind a Proteſtant nation, with 
Roman Catholic Laws. (See Rights of the Roman 
Catholics conſidered, Publiſhed at Belfaſt.) But, feffine 


lente., 


1 
doled with the Church of Rome: his ceaſeleſs 


hatred to a Proteſtant Epiſcopacy, has reconciled 
the 


lentd. There is no wiſdom in intemperance; and to 
demand too much is to riſque every thing. 

For many years the Roman Catholics of the kingdom 
have acted with much prudence and moderation; 
and it will be granted, I believe, that they have 
received many great indulgencies and important privi- 
leges fince the commencement of the preſent century. 
A liberality of ſentiment, a mutuality of affection, and 
a ſpirit of benevolent philoſophy have been gradually 
drawing them cloſer to their Proteſtant brethren : and 
there was reaſon to hope that all the antient prejudices 
and animoſities which ſeparated them from the other 
members of the State, would be ſoon forgotten for 
ever. But of ſome of their own partizans it ſeems to 
have been the determination to deſtroy this hope ; 
for violence and rancour have been unhappily ſubſh- 
tuted for growing philanthropy, and decent modera- 
tion; and a pretended zeal for political liberty, and 
faction denominated attachment to the cauſe of civil 
and religious freedom, have laboured with ſome ap- 
pearance of ſucceſs, to open anew the wounds which 
time and policy had almoſt healed, 

In the courſe of all this buſineſs, abuſe has been 
laviſhed with a moſt unſparing hand. If the Proteſtants, 

wiſhful to preſerve the aſcendency, liſten with caution 
to the demands of their brethern, they are to be termed 
2 cruel and bigotted body, and branded with every 
_ appellation which the fancy of faction can invent, If 
the Roman Catholics mingle menaces with their peti- 
tions, and threaten, as ſome of them have done, to 
enforce their claims by ſomething more weighty than 
words, they are to be deſcribed as actuated ſolely by a 

L 2 ſpirit 
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the well known antipathy of his Order to a Popiſh 
hierarchy : and it is the glory of theſe days of 
illumination, to witneſs the confederacy of contra- 
dictions; to behold the diſciples of the Old Jewry 
weeping for the diminiſhed power of the Conclave 
in Ireland; and to hear Papal wiſhes iſſue from 
Preſbyterian lips. 

But theſe are only lighter ſhades in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical picture delineated by the pencil of this 
univerſal Doftor. After having careleſsly touched 
a variety of topics; arraigned the majority of the 
Lords and Commons as enemies to Chriſtianity ! 
indulged the generous feelings of his heart in politely 
complimenting himſelf and his Order, on their 
common reſpectability; accuſed Mr. Burke of 
random 1gnorance, of obvious error, and of un- 
founded aſſertion ; and thus diſplayed the felicitous 
diverſity of his genius, in a moſt ſingular medley 
of lucubration, complaint, retort, eulogy and in- 

| vective, 


ſpirit of liberty, which ſeeks but to burſt their fetters, 
and by a zeal, which, contraſted with the ſelfiſhneſs of 
their opponents, 1s honeſty and wiſdom. But are the 
Proteſtants the only party to be cenſured? Is there no 
animoſity, no violence, no rancour in thoſe who condemn 
them ? Or, are they alone bigotted and fraudful wha 
would maintain the exiſting conſtitution ; and they alone 
pure and immaculate who would deſtroy it? -I mean 
not, however, Indiſcriminately to arraign the whole 
body of the Roman Catholics and their Friends. Of 
that body ſome have been wiſe enough to repoſe their 
hopes on moderation; and Lord Kenmare, Sir Patrick 
Bellew, and their common friends, have eſpecially 
merited the praiſe of the rational men of all partics. 
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vective, he proceeds with augmented violence to 
compleat his great work of clerical degradation. 
But, in this attempt, he appears no longer the 
grave and ſober Polemic, who is conducted by 
diſcuſſion to inference, and by argument to truth, 
He is now ambitious to diſplay other powers 
than thoſe of reaſoning. He is a political Ovid, 
who, having firſt teized his foe by vanity of tranſ- 
formation, prepares to prove his proweſs by cruſhing 
that foe into nothing. 

Behold, then, the Church eftabliſhment, that 
object of Proteſtant reſpet and Proteſtant hope 
that pillar in the great edifice of the State, which 
we had vainly ſuppoſed was too much for the 
arm of all the Sampſons of the Preſbytery, changed, 
in a moment into ſucceſſive forms, of various and 
contradictory denomination ;—behold it, I ſay, 
alternately exhibiced on the ſcene, under the figure 
of a Fungus, a Paraſytical-plant, a Glutton, and 
a Sloth; to the aſtoniſhment and delight of the 
fons of Hackney. Nor think this 1s all. The 
wrath of the ſorcerer 1s to be appeaſed not merely 
by the efforts of magic which metamorphoſes, but 
of might which deſtroys. Hence the object of 
his vengeance, after having been changed from 
ſhape to ſhape, with ſuch ſportive cruelty, he is 
& determined not to ſpare.” It deſerves no 
mercy :” and he, therefore, profeſſes himſelf 
already prepared, . to extirpate the Fungus, deſtroy 
the Sloth, and kill the Glutton;” or, in plain 
terms, to overthrow the eſtabliſhment which he 
has ſo poctically repreſented by that excreſcence 
and thoſe . vermine.” Yes, my Lord; he has 
even 


666 


even now annihilated it in fancy; and he will 
accompliſh his wiſhes when confidence ſhall be 
execution, malevolence conqueſt, and vanity 
power, * | 


Theſe 


* 


— 


This eſtabliſhment may be compared to a 
Fungus, or to a Paraſytical plant, which is ſo far from 
being coeval with the tree on which zr has faſtened 
it/elf, that it ſeizes upon it in its weak and languid ſtate, 
and if it be not cut off in time, will exhauſt all ;zs juices 
and deſtroy it.“ Shame on theſe 7s /—** So far,” the 
Doctor continues, “ is a civil eſtabliſhment from being 
friendly to Chriſtianity, that / may be compared with 
the animal called the Sloth, which, when ' gets upon 
any tree, will not leave 27 till it has devoured even the 
leaves and the bark, ſo that : preſently periſhes. 
Rather t is the animal called the Glutton, which, 
falling from a tree in which f generally conceals 1% 16 
upon ſome noble animal, immediately begins to tear 2, 
and fuck its blood, and if it be not ſoon ſhaken off, 
which every effort ſometimes fails to effect, it infallibly 
kills 7/5 prey.” —Theſe its again!! Now when I ſee 
this Fungus of an Eſtabliſhment, upon the noble plant of 
Chriſtianity ; draining its beſt juices! when I ſee this 
Sloth upon its ſtately branches, gnawing it and ſtripping 
it bear; when I ſee this Glutton upon the ſhoulders 
of this noble animal, the blood flowing down, and its 
very vitals in danger, if I wiſh to preſerve the tree or 
the animal, muſt I not, without delay, extirpate the 
Fungus, deſtroy the Sloth, and kill the Glutton ? 
Indeed, Sir, ſay or write what you pleaſe, ſuch vermine 
deſerve no mercy, You may ſtand by, and weep for the 
fate of your favorite Fungus, your Sloth, or your 
Glutton, but I ſhall not ſpare them,”——Letters to 

Mr. 


3 

Theſe indefatigable ſubduers of “ vermine,“ 
however, have not reſted their cauſe on general 
invective. With the bitterneſs of Knox, * when 
fulminating his religious thunders in Scotland 
againſt thoſe whom he terms a worthleſs, infigni- 
ficant, and deſpiſed race; they have directed their 
wrath from things to perſons, and have indeed 
exhauſted the vocabulary of virulence in defamation 
of characters ſet apart as the inſtitutors of the 
public mind, and whoſe buſineſs it is to extend the 
ſacred influence of truth and of religion. And yet, 
had they looked, for a moment to the individuals 
of that body whom they affect to ſcorn, they 
would have found not a few of worth ſufficient to 
ſhame calumny into filence, They would have 
ſeen in thoſe whom they have reviled, morals, 
diligence, capacity, and learning: and an Hurd, 
a Porteus, a Watſon would have occurred at once 
to remind them of the falichood of their accuſation, 
and the licentiouſneſs of their reproach, Or, if 
ſuch 


— 
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Mr. Burke, p. 66. 67. Of this paſſage, I know not 
which moſt deſerves to be admired, the energy and 
correctneſs of the expreſſion, or the beauty and propriety | 
of the imagery, It ſpeaks, indeed, in conſident and 
haughty language. But, poſſibly, its author might 
have imagined, that preſumption was the teſt of genius, 
and that modeſty is the virtue but of ignorance and 
imbecility. If fo, I would preſume to admonith him, 
that to talk like a Giant is very different from poſſeſſing 
his power; and that the moſt violent invective is 
frequently found to iſſue from the lips of a Dwarf. 


# Knox, p. 133. 134. 237. 238. 


(+) 

ſuch as theſe did not exiſt to exibit to them the 
virtues exemplified in ation, would they not have 
diſcovered, in the head of the [Iriſh Clergy, enough, 
to have redeemed the church from their cenſures, 
and their malignity? What munificence, what 
wiſdom, what integrity of life dignify and diſtin- 
guiſh that exalted character! Does he prefide over 
a dioceſe of primary importance and extent ?— 
He preſides with a vigilance which ſees and provides 
for every thing. Does he enforce eccleſiaſtical 
order, and reſidence ?—He enforces them with a 
firmneſs compounded of ſteadineſs and philanthropy. 
Does he confer promotion! He confers it not with 
an hand that laviſhes, but with a ſagacity that 
diſcriminates. Does he aim at extending the holy 
influence of religion ?—He diſplays in the purſuit 
of his purpoſe a judgment that regulates the zeal 
of piety, and a piety that ennobles the views of 
judgment. Behold a regular conſcientious and 
reſpectable Clergy ſcattered over an extenſive diſtrict. 
- Behold glebes purchaſed, and glebe- houſes erected 
through an whole country. — Behold a village 
ſwelling into a city, and increaſing rapidly in 
population and trade.*— Behold palaces and li- 
braries conſtructed, alike expreſſive of liberality 
and taſte, and equally beautiful and uſeful. —Be- 
hold multitudes employed in works of munificence, 
who, but for ſuch employment, might, in many 
inſtances, ſeek in vain their daily bread. —Behold 
Obſervatories raiſed up, and Colleges enlarged, with 
a ſpirit which perpetually looks to public good. 

Behold 


* — —— 


* Ar magh. 
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Behold, I ſay, new temples dedicated to the 
Almighty, the ſteeple riſe, and the ſpire aſcend, 
and the congregation aſſemble, and the Goſpel 
honoured, and the Eternal adored, where before 
the unhappy flock was left to ramble without 4 
ſhepherd ; where devotion, if there was any devo- 
tion, iſſued from the lips but of bigotted igno- 
rance, or ſuperſtitious enthuſiaſm ; and where the 


voice of genuine religion was, perhaps, never 
heard, or heard but to be deſpiſed—behold all 


this, and you will recognize but the works of his 
hands, but the marks of his beneficence, but the 


evidences of his philanthrophy, but the demon- 


ſtrations of his paſtoral diligence and zeal, TI. 
ſpeak not, however, of his mind what I think it 


is, I ſpeak of it only in the language ſupplied by 
deeds, He whoſe conduct tells us that his pride is 
virtue, and his hope is heaven; he who lives to 
die, that he may die to live; he whom even ene- 
mies praiſe, and whom friends venerate; who has 
ſhewn that ſtation may be enjoyed without kind- 
ling envy, and excellence diſplayed without pro- 


voking malevolence; and who, knowing that 


* 


greatneſs detached from deſert, is only a fantaſtic | 
creature of the imagination, adds to eminence of 
rank, pre-eminence of worth ;—ſuch a man poſ- 


ſeſſes a panegyric which would render that of a _ 


Pliny worſe than ſuperfluous ; a panegyric which 
ſpeaks with the energetic eloquence of actions, 
and which, if it ſound not to the ear, is felt and 
aſſented to by the heart, It was to haye been 
hoped, then, that the yarious excellencies of this 


nobleman, univerſally known and acknowledged 
M AS 
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as they are, would have proved ſufficient in ſome 
degree, to mollify the aſperity, or to ſilence the 
ſatire of thoſe who have lately defamed his func- 
tion and his order. But to be a paſtor of the Eſ- 
tabliſhed Church ſeems to have been enough to 
cancel in their eyes all his merits; and they have 
left him, without compunction, to participate 
with the reſt of the Clergy of that church, the 
general invectives which they have glanced at his 
profeſſion. 

And have they ſubſtantiated their charge? Have 
they been half as liberal of proof, as they have 
been prodigal of cenſure? Have they brought for- 
ward even a ſingle fact to corroborate a ſingle ac- 
cuſation? Nothing like it. Forgetting what they 
owed to themſelves, in their zeal to conſign others 
to obloquy ; forgetting that flander is never more 
odious and criminal than when ſhe faſtens upon a 
whole body; they have earneſtly and often re- 
probated the Clergy of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
and pronounced againſt them a condemnatory ver- 
dict, which, though nothing could, in any degree, 
authorize it, fave the moſt obvious and deplorable 
criminality, has, nevertheleſs, been left utterly de- 
pendant for its juitification on general, fallacious, 
and unfounded aſſertions. 

According to theſe telf-appointed judges in the 
courts of ſcandal, what is that Clergy ?—What, but 
% a body ſinking fait by its corruptions into con- 
tempt; -a body © not only poſſeſſing no influence 
on the upper claſſes of life, but wholly neglected 
by them; —a body * utterly heedlels of its pro- 
per duty, and of all decent morals ;"—a body, in 
| a word, 
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a word, *“ more deſpiſed than any other religious 

order in Chriſtendom,” however ſuperſtitious and 

depraved, however inſignificant or noxious,*---Of 
the juſtice of this repreſentation ſome proof cer- 

tainly was required, I aſk, then, has any been 

advanced ? - There has !---Such a one as you 
might expect would be offered by thoſe who la- 

bour only to erect the ſtructure of ſlander upon 

the dogma of aſſumption, without recollecting the 

fate of him who built his houſe upon the ſand, 

and ſaw it ſpeedily overturned by the winds and 
floods. 

Such are the ſentiments, the threats, the de- 
ſigns, and the conduct of theſe modeſt men; ſuch 
are the charitable tenets which they openly avow, 
and publicly maintain. In this, particularly, they 
have ſcorned to involve their principles or their 
inclinations in the miſts of obſcurity, « They 
water their couch with tears, and their beauty is 
gone away for very trouble,” becauſe they “ can- 
not confound their enemies, and put them to 
ſhame ſuddenly, and lay their honour in the duſt,” 
They, nevertheleſs, ſhew themſelves armed and 
accoutred for battle. They ſpeak all manner of 
proud things.” „They imagine miſchief in their 
hearts ;” and they fearleſsly declare the miſchief 
they imagine. What is their object in all this? 
Is it tranquillity or diſcord ? Have they the confi- 


* Prieſtley's Letters to Mr. Burke, p. 55, 56, 58. 
I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to quote a few more paſſages 
{till more defamatory and licentious than thoſe to which 
I have here referred, | 
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dence 
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dence to ſuppoſe they poſſeſs the horn at the ſound 
of which the walls of Jericho are to fall? Or is it 
their hope that, by the potent magic of a few dar- 
ing ſentences, they can new form our tenets, and 
new mould our polity, according to the wiſe mo- 
del of their own contrivance 2 Of all the au- 
dacity by which nations or individuals have been 
provoked, that of theſe men is certainly one of 
the moſt extraordinary inſtances*,” 

On theſe topics, however, it is not neceſſary to 
diſpute. The party has ſaid enough to convict 
itſelf, I ſhall, therefore, only ſubmit to the con- 
fideration of my countrymen, whether they who 
are allowed to ſpeak and to act with ſuch auda- 
city, can be ſaid to be imperfectly tolerated by the 
State, or to be tyrannically circumſcribed in the 
exerciſe of the Rights of Man?“ Whether it is 
Juſt to alledge that they are not privileged to ſerve 
God as they pleaſe, merely becauſe they are not 
permitted to do what they like ? Or whether they 
have reaſon to accuſe the Church of perſecution, 
becauſe they are not enabled to reduce the wild 
theories of innovation to practice; to regenerate, as 
they term it, the law and the ſtate; and to de- 
monſtrate their deteſtation of the mitre by inſult, 
outrage, and oppreſſion ? 

Tolerate them as they wiſh : in plain language, 
gorge their ambition with power, till, if poſſible» 
it ſhall be compelled to ſay, enough !—what ſhall 
follow ?—Strange novelties and whimſical altera- 
tions, if they do not utterly deſpiſe conſiſtency, 


n 


* Rights of Man. T * 
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That which they have ſo often reproached and 
reprobated, they will then naturally delight to 
humble and abaſe. That which they now de- 
teſt, they will then deſtroy. Their preſumptuous 
menaces will iffue into correſpondent actions: 
and the language of ſubverſion will make way 
for the enterprizes of revolution. 

Every man to his tent, O Iſrael ! The Church 
is a nuiſance, Perſecution is abroad. We are 
flaves*, Thus do they inform the world of their 
grievances, and thus do they call upon the world 
for redreſs. Are they then, in reality, the Helo- 
tz of the land? Are they indeed oppreſſed by the 
laws, and inſulted by the magiſtracy? Is the gate 
of the tabernacle cloſed againſt them ; and does 
intolerance dictate their creeds4 ?—Their con- 


duct, 


* The people of this country will at length diſco- 
ver that what they have paid for ſo dearly as a benefit, is 
really a nuiſance, hoſtile to the cleareſt truth, and ſub- 
verſive of rational liberty.” Prieſtley's Letters to Mr. 
Burke, p. 59» 

+ When they talk of toleration, it is curious to ob- 
ſerve their contradictions and inconſiſtences. Even 
Doctor Price has been evidently embarraſſed by this to- 
pic ; and, when it engages his attention, his denials and 
affirmations of the ſame facts crowd ſo faſt upon each 
other as to be almoſt ſufficient to provoke laughter. At 
« the Revolution,” ſays he, we the Proteſtant Diſſen- 
« ters obtained the liberty of worſhipping God in the 
«© manner we think moſt acceptable to him. It was then 
* our meeting-houſes were opened; our worſhip was 

| | 6 taken 
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duct, their language, their temerity demonſtrate 
the contrary : demonſtrate that they are free, 
even to licentiouſneſs, and fearleſs even to anda. 
city. Nor, while we behold their invective let 
looſe at the nobleſt quarry ; while we behold them 
brandiſhing in their very pulpits, the thunderbolts 
of wrath ; while we behold them ſacrificing pru- 
dency and policy to outrageous zeal, and vin- 
dictive violence, are we authorized to conclude 
that they are abuſed by perſecution, and un- 
friended by the nation : but that they are men 
of little moderation, and no reſtraint ; hurried 
away by the impetuoſity of a republican temper; 
frantic for pre-eminence over Church and State; 
and, in the language of Swift, “ well inclined to 
pull down our preſent eſtabl:{hment of monarchy 
and religion*,” 


To 


—_— 
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* taken under the protection of law, and the principles 
of toleration gained a triumph.”” Love of our coun- 
try, p. 37. Nevertheleſs, what are his ſentiments im- 
mediately after? *The toleration gained at the Re- 
evolution was imperfet: and it included only thoſe 
« who could declare their faith in the doctrinal articles 
„ of the Church of England.“ What? though © the 
« Proteſtant Diflenters had obtained the liberty of wor- 
„ ſhipping God in any manner they think moſt accept- 
able to him? Love of our Country, p. 40. 

* They, indeed, confeſs they are fo, in a thouſand 
places. Regarding all prieſthood as ſervilely devoted 
when weak, dangerouſly ambitious when ſtrong; in fee- 
bleneſs dangerous to liberty, and in power dangerous to 

SGovernment.““ 


19 


To theſe painful but important concluſions, 
they themſelves conduct us. They admoniſh us, 


K —— — 


Government.“ —Mackintoſh, p. 42. —It is impoſſible 
they ſhould not be zealous to deſtroy the order, and to 
contribute by all their efforts to its downfall, But, as I 
have, in this article, ſpoken in ſtrong language of the 
temper and deſigns of the party, I will burden one page 
more with ſome additional quotations to convince the 
Reader that, if my imputations be forcible, they are 
abundantly merited. In our Church Eſtabliſhment,” ſay 
they, ** there is no appearance of any regard to Reli- 
gion. Religion is always injured by ſuch eſtabliſn- 
„% ments. Why are we labouring at the ſubverſion of 
all eſtabliſhments? Are not the poor Iriſh driven 
«© almoſt into annual rebellion by oppreflion from the 
c exaCtion of tythes ? This is the true cauſe of the riſ. 
«« ing of the White Boys. The Methodiſt Miniſters are 
* chriſtianizing that part of the people which are below 
* the attention of your dignified Clergy. The atten. 
tion of the eſtabliſhed Clergy to the Great is ſervile 
and debaſing; they connive at their vices and extra- 
«© vagances, while they have the care of their educa- 
« tion both at home and abroad.—Y ou, Mr, Burke, muſt 


hold them in contempt as much as I do.—The Civil 


* Eſtabliſhment of Religion makes it contemptible— 
the Clergy of England and France have been conſi- 
4 dered as unbelievers; and the Church of England is 
not exempt from the ſame cenſure.—The conſequence 
« of a Church Eſtabliſhment in England has been the 
«* utter contempt of Chriſtianity in men of rank arg 
« fortune. See Letters to Mr. Burke, p. 48, 61, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 70, 84, 91, 102, &c. See alſo 
Vindicia Galliæ, fect, the laſt. Would not theſe paſ. 


ſages authoriſe the ſevereſt commentary ? 
before 
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before hand, to beware. They tell us openly they 


are frantic for revolutions: and their menaces, at 
this period of imbecility, abundantly inſtruct us 
in the evils and miſchiefs which would reſult from 
their acquiſition of power. We thank them, my 
Lord, and truſt we ſhall profit by the warning 
voice we have heard. We truſt the ſpirit and 
firmneſs of Government will be its defence againſt 
the avowed hoſtility of its foes. We truſt 
impotence will be long the lot of thoſe who have 
ſo candidly announced the objects to which they 
would apply authority; and that, if it be in- 
tolerance to prevent the conſummation of their 
threats, the ſtate will continue intolerant for 
ever. Such are our hopes, They are our hopes, 
becauſe we dread the ſubverſion of eſtabliſhments 
which have borne the teſt of ages; becauſe we 
would not give up our laws to the ſcythe-like 
pruning-hook of ignorant zeal, and thoughtleſs or 
plotting precipitation ; and becauſe we fear to meet 
the moment when a giddy faction ſhall become 
predominant, and peace, like the wandering dove, 
{hall forſake the nation; and forſake it, perhaps, 


for ever*, 


I have 


* If, in what I have advanced, I ſhould be thought 
to have thrown any injurious imputations on the body 
of Preſbyterians at large, let it be remembered that the 
premiſes from which I have inferred my concluſions, 
are literally thoſe of their own friends. Of that body 


many, I am perſuaded, are perſons of real integrity. 


It has produced cha racters, who have eminently con- 
| tributed 
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I have only further to obſerve, on this ſubject, 
that, when a body of men diſclaim the govern— 
ment 


— — 


n. 


tribute to the advancement of ſound and ſubſtantia 
knowledge, and to the illumination of mankind. Its 
clergy are, in various inſtances, reſpectable tor ability 
and worth ; men whoſe morals and learning would em- 
belliſh any ſtation, and who, though they may be ſome- 
what marked by the ** efprit de corps,” may be re- 
garded, according to the expreſſion of the Biſhop of 
Landaff (Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury), as 
the leaven which preſerves a large portion of the people 
from extreme corruption. I mean not, therefore, to 
impute evil principle to the general body of the Preſ- 
byterians, further than as they embrace and give ſanc- 
tion to the ruling ſentiments of thoſe who would be 
their leaders. My intention has been chiefly to com- 
ment on the conduct and tenets of certain re{lefs and 
turbulent individuals of the ſe, and oi their dogma- 
tizing and haſty followers; nor can Doctor Prictley, 
eſpecially, have any reaſon to complain of this proceed- 
ing, fince, if I had followed his example, I ſhould have 
been profuſe of cenſure; I ſhould have added aſperity 
to detail, and invective to remark; I ſhould have even 
arraigned and condemned the character of his clerical 
brethren, and deſcribed it in the ſame ſhameleſs and illi- 
beral ſtyle in which he has depicted the National Clergy. 
But what would have been my acquiſition, had 1 adopted 
the cenſorious freedom of this meek and merciful phie 
loſopher? I might poſſibly have caught the ear of the 
weak, and I might have made partizans of the worth- 
leſs ; but I ſhould have been deſpiſed by the wiſe, and the 
candid, and the moderate, and the juſt ; by the moſt 

N reſpectable 
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ment and conſtitution, under which they live, 
it is wiſe and neceſſary to diſcourage the growth 


of 


* —— 
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reſpectable part of the community, thoſe whoſe praiſe 
alone is worth the wiſh of an honeſt man, and who 
regard truth as the foundation of virtue, and equity as the 
ſource of honour. | | 

I have always entertained an high idea of Doctor 
Prieſtley, as a patient and diligent ſcholar. But as a 
ſtateſman, he ſeems to be governed rather by party 
views, than a generous zeal for the common good : and 
as to charity—that firſt of virtues, which he who loſes, 
loſes himſelf—he appears frequently to have given it up 
to political phrenzy. This ſerious charge is founded on 
the following particulars : | 

I will not here mention his acknowledged deteſtation 
of the Church Eſtabliſhment ; the groſſneſs with which 
he accuſes the Miniſters of that Church of ignorance, 
immorality, indecency, and infidelity ; the zeal with 
which he aſcribes the growing ſcepticiſm of thetimes, to 
the heedleſſneſs and corruptions of the Proteſtant Clergy ; 
the violence with which he attributes to an whole order, 
the moſt ſhameleſs connivance at extravagances and vices, 
which it is the bounden duty of that order to reproach 
and repreſs; and the indefatigable diligence with which 
he has toiled to propagate ſentiments that have an imme- 
diate tendency to excite turbulence and to promote fac- 
tion. 'Theſe are facts which the preceding note will 
in a great degree confirm, and which his Letters to Mr. 
Burke lay open to the obſervance of every candid and 
ſerious man. I turn then, directly, to his addreſs of 
affected moderation, but real malevolence, on the riots of 
Birmingham. 


* 


After 
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of their power and their ſtrength. In ſuch a 
caſe, to keep them at a diſtance from office, is but 
to 


r 
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After having amuſed himſelf for a while, in that 
addreſs, on the violence of the rioters, and informed 
them of the injuſtice and cruelty of their proceedings; 
he throws aſide fear, ſhame, honour, and truth at once, 
and aſſures the nation, that the populace, concerned in 
the ſcandalous outrage of which he ſpeaks, were by no 
means a rabble, impelled by their own phrenzy ; but 
were the dupes and tools of men, in whom to deceive 
ſuch a tribe, was worſe than infamy, The cauſe of 
their conduct might, indeed, have been more accurately 
defined at the time. They ſaw their church inſulted by rude 
and ſcurrilous paſquinades. They were reproached with the 
* hypocriſy of their Miniſters, and the legal oppreſſions of 
their Clergy.” (See the hand-bill recited in the King's 
Proclamation, on the ſubject.) They heard that the 
Diſſenters were engaged in publications, which menaced 
alike the civil and religious Eſtabliſhment of the State, 
And they were iriitated by Revolution Clubs, and French 
Anniverſaries, which they regarded but as afſemblies of 
men, ſolely occupied in maturing evil deſigns. But to 
all this Doctor Prieſtley pays little regard. You have 
6 been led, ſays he, (in his Letter to his late townſmen 
«* and neighbours,) to conſider an injury done to us as a 
5 meritorious thing, By the diſcourſes of your teachers, 
* and others, drinking damnation and confuſion to us 
& (which is well known to have been their frequent 
* practice), your bigotry has been excited to the higheſt 
7 pitch, and nothing having been ſaid to you to mode- 
* rate your paſſions, and every thing to. enflame them. 
* Hence you were prepared for every ſpecies of out- 
frage.“ In this manner he ſpeaks to the inſurgents, 
N 2 in 
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to defend the laws from the innovations of te- 
merity, and to ſecure thoſe who would obey the 


State, 


in order to transfer the edium of their guilt from them 
to their Clergy. But is this honeſt, honourable, decent, 
or manly? Is it not an attack upon a body of men, 
which, unſubſtantiated as it is, and ever will be, deſerves 
the contempt and deteſtation of every perſon of ſenſibility 
and truth ? 

Doctor Prieſtley, however, has been no leſs zealous to 
diffuſe, than earneſt to advance the opinions contained 
in the preceding extract. He has even propagated them, 
it would be thought, in a neighbouring kingdom: and 
his friend, Monſieur Condorcet, ſeems to have caught 
his ſpirit, and to have imitated his language, in the 
letter addrefled to him, by the direQtion of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. You are not,” ſays that writer, 
«© the only perſon againſt whom tyrants have armed the 
very people whom they have deprived of their rights; 
& theſe are the only means which they can make uſe of 
* againſt him whoſe elevation of ſoul ſhelters him from 
their ſeduction and vengeance. =— They calumniate 
* ſuch a perſon, when they can neither intimidate nor 
corrupt him; they arm prejudice againſt - him, when 
they dare not arm the laws; and that which they have 
«« done is the nobleſt homage, which tyranny dares to 
* render to probity and to courage, &c. &c.**— This 
language demands no commentary. It does not, indeed, 
directly attribute the barbarity of a mob to the machi- 
nations of Government, or of the Clergy ; but it ſpeaks 
of tyrants and oppreſſors in very plain terms. In 
; Philoſophy, the profound Monſieur Condorcet has adopted 
his own ſentiments and his own liberality, 


Bu 
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State, from the machinations of thoſe who would 
rule it. The good of Society, it has been well 
ſaid, may require that nd perſon ſhould be de- 
prived of the protection of government, on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. But it does not 
follow that men ought to be truſted, in any de- 
gree, in the preſervation of the Eftabliſhment who 
muſt, to be conſiſtent with themſelves, endeavour 
the ſubverſion of that which is eſtabliſhed. An 
indulgence to conſciences, which the principles of 
education and long habit have rendered ſcrupu- 


— 
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But even this ſucceſs in his labours has by no means 
fatisfied the Doctor. No opportunity does he omit of 
charging the riots of Birmingham on the eſtabliſhed 
Clergy : and his flimſy anſwer to the flimſy addreſs of 
the ſtudents of the New College at Hackney, but little 
authorizes the concluſion, that time has tempered the 
acrimony of his ſpirit. ** You ſee,” ſays he, in the riots 
*« of Birmingham, how naturally a failure of argument 
* leads to violence, 4A hicrarchy, equally the bane of 
* Chriſtianity and of rational liberty, now conſeſſes its 
* weakneſs; and be aſſured you will either fee its com- 
*« plete reformation, or its fall.“ | 
When a man can write in this manner; when he can 
dare to accuſe of a public breach of the laws, the public 
teachers of the Goſpel ; when he can preſume to impute 
the worſt actions, to an whole profeſſion of men, without 
the ſhadow of proof: when he gives the full authority 
of his name, to aſperſions the moſt vile, and ſlanders the 
moſt unfounded, it cannot be a breach of charity to aſlert 
that he has violated every principle of equity and of 
truth, and merited the character, not merely of an impla- 
cable foe, but of a clumſy defamer. 


lous, 
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lous, may be agreeable to the rules of good policy 
and humanity. Yet will it hardly be inferred 
from thence, that a government is under any ob- 
ligation to indulge a tenderneſs of conſcience to 
come; or connive at the propagating of thoſe 
prejudices, and at- the forming of thoſe habits, 
The evil effect is without remedy, and may, there- 
fore, merit indulgence ; but the evil cauſe is to be 
prevented and can, therefore, be entitled to none“. 

And, after all, of what have the Diſſenters to 
complain? Of little, certainly, fave what folly 
has denominated, and fancy ſuppoſed to be, a 
grieyance: and if, as Mr, Burke explicitly main- 
tains+þ, their civil privileges remain entire; if the 
Jaws have fully permitted to them, in qualifica- 
tion for office, an occaſional conformity ; if the 
Teſt Act itſelf is grown, in their conſideration, to 
be hardly any thing more than a dead letter; and 
if, when they ceaſe by their conduct to give any 
alarm to the government, in Church and State, 
It is very probable that even this matter, rather 


. 


* Cee Bolingbroke's Letter to Sir William Wynd- 
ham. 

+ Letter to Sir Hercules Langriſhe, Bart. p. 29. In 
this letter, from ignorance of the preſent ſtate of Ireland, 
1 muſt preſume, Mr. Burke has in ſome places miſtated 
the moſt plain and obvious facts, relative to the ſufferings 
of the Roman Catholics, in conſequence of being denied 
the rights of ſuffrage. The whole pamphlet, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been written, as the author candidly ac- 
Knowledges, “ in a ſtate of the moſt imperfect informa 
tion. p. 3. | 
| diſguſtful 
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diſguſtful than inconvenient to them, will be re- 
moved-=-then may it be ſafely aſſerted that their 
political afflictions are light indeed, and that with 
them ſelves is the remedy of every evil which 
they ſuffer from the reſtrictions of the laws, Their 
panacea will be found in their reformation. 

I might here have cloſed this Review, but t hat 
one topic remained to be diſcuſſed, ſufficiently 
important to merit attention, I, therefore, re- 
queſt your Lordſhip's patience a little longer, 

The reformers of the hour do not, then, conhne 
their enmity to the Church. 


Spargere voces 
In vulgum ambiguas 


is a maxim which they have adopted on many 
other points. Monarchy, in particular, has pro- 
yoked their cenſure, and they do not underſtand 
why the multitude ſhould be governed by one 
man, or, indeed, why they ſhould be governed at 
all“. They regard kings but as ſo many “ royal 

figures.“ 


* In the characters here alluded to, I obſerve an ex- 
traordinary degree of virulence, when they ſpeak of 
monarchs or monarchy. But their virulence has not 
reſtrained itſelf to the common perverſion of ttruth- 
Even ſex and beauty, and misfortune have been inſulted 
by them, with the ſame cruel and ſhameleſs indifference. 
How have they ſpoken of the Queen of France, as they 
affect to call ker without periphraſis, Maria Antonietta ? 
By what epiſtles of abuſe have they not laboured to 
degrade her? And what compariſon have they ſpared 

| | which 
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| figures®*,” They ſpeak of the term © ſubject,“ as 
the invention of a flaviſh age, which ſhould be 
eraſed from the nomenclature of modern patrio- 
tilimf, They would exalt the many into rulers, 
and, of courſe, would fink the few into flaves. 
They would conſtitute innumerable maſters, - and 
thus erect a polygarchy, which would render 
thouſands tyrants, and all miſerable, 

I obſerve, however, that all government muſt 
be ſomewhere crowned; crowned either in the 
perſon of a king, or in a collective body. Which, 
then, of theſe forms will be moſt adyantageous to 
mankind ? a 

It muſt be here obvious, that to each form are 
attached appropriate excellencies and defects. But 
that the firſt will be leſs feeble and diſtracted in 
its agency than the laſt, appears to be certain. 
Lodge ſupreme power with individual unity, and 
it will be exerted with vigour, with facility, and 
with diſpatch : give it to a collective body, and it 


j— 


which promiſed to ſully her character !—Guilt itſelf, 
when miſerable, becomes an object of compaſſion. But 
theſe men think it no diſgrace to inſult and vilify a 
Queen, whoſe errors have been abundantly atoned for by 
her ſufferings, and from whom, even if ſhe had been 
criminal, pity ſhould have averted the arrow of male- 
volence. | 


* Vindiciz Gallicz, p. 89. 
+ * Submiſſion is wholly a vaſſalage term, repugnant 


to the dignity of freedom, and an echo of the language 
uſed at the conqueſt.“ Rights of Man, p 37. 


4 See Abbe Sciye's Letter to Mr. Payne, 
will 
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will be neceſſarily exerciſed with imbecility and 
oppoſition, unſteadineſs and delay, Veſt it in a 
King, and there will be no diverſity of paſſion, nor 
diſcordency of opinion to diſtract and retard its 


operations: conſign it to a multitude, and you 


ſubject it to the various impediments ariſing from 
that tediouſneſs of debate and contradiction of 
wiſhes, that diſunion of tempers and hoitility of 
intereſts, to which the deliberations of a multitude 
are perpetually ſubject, and which alike obſtruct 
the formation of deſign and the accompliſhment. 
of purpoſe, 

Nor is this all, Where the ſovereign autho- 
rity is put into the hands of a monarch, there can. 
be little danger that foreign potentates will be 
able to ſuſpend its influence by the artifices of in- 
trigue or the potency of gold, A King will 
ſcarcely accept a bribe, which he is to repay by 
the ſacrifice of his own intereſt ; and his Miniſters, 
though they may have © itching palms”, will, 
from their reſponſibility and their immediate ſub- 
jection to the will of their maſter, be, if not ſu- 
perior to corruption, at leaſt unable effectually to 
accompliſh the deſigns of the corrupter. But in 
an aſſembly of governors, how many may be 
found to barter domeſtic welfare for foreign wealth! 
In ſach an aſſembly, as was frequently the caſe 
in Greece and Rome“, factions may eaſily be fo- 

mented 
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*The influence which the Kings of Perfia main- 
tained over the tribe of Orators in Greece, and, through 
them, over the public Counſels, is known by every 

Q ſmatterer 
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mented by the intereſt, and retained under the 
direction of external powers. The members of it 
will be ſubject to no immediate controul, They 
will be more venal, becauſe their puniſhment 
will be leſs certain, And they will have little to 
deter them from the infamous traffic of treaſon for 
treaſure, becauſe the diſcovery and condemnation 
of their guilt will be equally difficult. Thus, in 
the very heart of a country governed by the many, 
may miſchiefs be fomented of the moſt fatal na- 
ture; and the foe who poſſeſſes only the art 
by which he of Macedon opened the gates of ſo 
many cities, may remove all obſtruction from his 
courſe, without bloodſhed or conteſt, 

Beſides, Kings or their Miniſters may be made 
anſwerable for every particular of their conduct by 
the laws, When Kings err, 'every one knows to 


1 


ſmatterer of ancient hiſtory :- and, in Rome, from the 
zra of the fall of Carthage, there were never wanting 
ſenators ready to ſell the intereſts of their country to 
foreign Kings, who had gold enough to ſatisfy their ava- 
rice. The afteniſhing affluence, indeed, of many of the 
Roman nobles, was derived from four ſources ; pillage 
after victory, rapine in the provinces, uſurious contracts 
with needy Kings, and the preſents or bribes artfully 
* conferred by princes, whoſe ambition had any favour to 
claim from the reſiſtleſs power of the Senate. Cicero, 
if I remember right, had ſixteen palaces in different parts 
of Italy, For ſome of them he was indebted to the 
prudent foreſight of monarchs, who knew the wonders 
which were to be performed by his enwitching elo- 
quence, 

whom 
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whom the error is to be attributed; and detection 
treads upon the kibes” of guilt, But of a mul- 
titude of rulers it muſt be impoſſible to ſegregate 
the criminal from the innocent; and none can be 
reſponſible, becauſe all will be concerned, What 
law can reach an whole ſenate ? What puniſhment 
can be extended to an whole faction of Governors? 
What controul can affect a combination of legiſ- 
lators, whoſe guilt, involving all, is not excluſively 
imputable to any ?—None.—The aſſociation of 
many magiſtrates becomes their individual im- 
punity ; and their individual impunity ſupports and 
aggravates their common deſpotiſm. 

But Kings may be tyrants, Certainly, A col- 
lective body may become tyrannical alſo, and the 
tyranny of an individual is lenity and mercy, 
compared with that of a multitude : of an indi- 
vidual, who has but one will, and one ambition 
to gratify; of a multitude, whoſe ambition and 
whoſe will are not leſs various than the deſigns and 
ſentiments of the units who compoſe it. 

Are monarchs traitors to the people? they may 
be more eaſily checked and overthrown than a 
traiterous polygarchy. Againſt a deſpotic indivi- 
dual all may combine; againſt many deſpots a 
part only can conſpire : and, as the ſtrength of 
the firſt depends on the reſources but of one, the 
ſtrength of the laſt exiſts in the reſources of mul- 
titudes, I obſerve, likewiſe, that of a confederacy 
of tyrants, the deſigns extend more widely, and 
the power operates more fatally and more diffu- 
ſively, than can the force or wickedneſs of ſingle 
majeſty, Thoſe who might eſcape ruin, if they 
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were to riſk proſcription by one man only, will 
find deſtruction inevitable, where the proſcribers 
are numerous, Cicero would not have bled in his 
litter, if Antony had not been the aſſociate of 
Octavius: and Paulus would have ſurvived the 
ruin of his country, if Octavius had not ſuper- 
added his revenge to that of Lepidus. It may be, 
therefore, laid down as a political axiom, that 
tyranny, wherever it exiſts, will, in its might and 
cruelty, bear an exact proportion to the number of 
the tyrants. 5 

The lovers of republics will probably remark, 
that this reaſoning is contradicted by the evidence 
of hiſtory. For when were practiſed barbarities ſo 
cruel and ſo oppreſſive, as under the Roman Em- 
perors! What deſpotiſm ever ſurpaſſed that of 
Domitian? What tyranny ever equalled that of 
Caligula? What malignity was ever ſo black and 
miſchievous as that of Nero? 

It is granted :—thoſe monſters were cruel be- 
yond the expreſſion of language, But their cruelty 
does not authorize us to reject monarchic forms, 
for multitudinous government, The motives 
which impelled them to ſuch deeds of infamy, 
were of a nature not likely again to prevail in any 
ſucceſſion of Kings, Their power was fluQtuating 
and precarious. They held the reins of empire 
but by the frail conſent of the Prætorian guards. 
It was long before popular attachment to the old 
government ceaſed to raiſe up enemies to their 
authority : and, from the wide ſpread of their do- 
minions, they were neceſſitated to conſign to their 
lieutenants ſuch a portion of authority, as rendered 

| their 
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their vaſſals, at times, the objects of apprehenſion, 
Hence their jealouſy was often alarmed, and their 
ſuſpicion quickened. They learned the ſanguinary 
leſſons of fear: they were taught, by the dangers 
of their ſituation, to look for ſafety from murder, 
and as their inhumanity frequently provoked in- 


ſurrection, inſurreCtion tended only to exaſperate 


their inhumanity, 

I ſeek not to apologize for the guilt of thoſe 
royal barbarians : to apologize for it by a ſingle 
word, would be to ſhare it. But I cannot con- 
ceive that ſo many men, in ſuch regular ſucceſſion, 
would have been found to diſgrace humanity by 
almoſt nameleſs crimes, if the cauſes I have men- 
tioned had not operated to ſtimulate their fury, 
and enflame their revenge. Nature is faid to 


exhauſt herſelf if ſhe produce an Homer or a 


Newton once in a century ; but the appearance of 
an Homer or Newton is more probable, as it is 
more congenial with the deſigns and Jaws, than 
that of a Nero or Caligula: and a ſeries of mo- 
narchs like thoſe of Rome is leſs to be expected 
by the world, than a progeny of illuſtrious ſpirits, 
who might blefs and enlighten mankind by the 
wiſdom of a Plato, or the virtues of a Socrates. 
If, however, it be ſtill maintained, that monar- 
chy is to be rejected for the crimes of monarchs 5 
republics, I am apprehenſive, will not fail of rejec- 
tion for the crimes of the many. Commonwealths, 
the moſt ſagacious in contrivance that antiquity 
ever knew, have been, I do not heſitate to aſſert, 
more cruel and more deſpotic than the worſt 
formed monarchical inſtitution the world ever 
ſaw. 
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ſaw, The tragedies acted over and over again, even 
in Greece, by the cruelty of the people, equalled or 
ſurpaſſed the moſt ſanguinary of thoſe exhibited 
by the Emperors of Rome, That at Athens, as 
well as in theother democratical ftates, money 
alone could obtain the favour of the populace, and 
the favour of the populace alone was ſafety ; that 
ſtrangers and citizens alike were neceſſitated to pure 
chaſe protection by bribes, and to ſacrifice fortune 
that they might be ſecure * ;—that, as Swift de- 
ſcribes London, *diſcoverers, witneſſes, informers, 
accuſers, and ſwearers, together with their ſe- 
veral ſubſervient and ſubaltern inſtruments, con- 
ſtituted a conſiderable part of the public body t; 
that the wiſe and the good, as Socrates and Plato, 
and their common followers, were no more ſafe 
from the rage of the multitude, than the guilty 
and the baſe ; theſe things every one knows, who 
has received the {lighteſt tincture of claſſic learn- 
ing, and, therefore, need not to be here particu- 
larly detailed, Other circumſtances, and incom- 


_—_ 


* In any pecuniary diſtreſs, the Athenians, it ſeems, 
had one mode of relief, which they rarely refuſed to 
adopt. A public aſſembly was called. A wealthy ci- 
tizen, or ſtranger, was accuſed of ſome fancied crime; 
and, being baniſhed or put to death, his property was 
ſeized on by the ſtate, and applied as the public exigen- 
cies required, See Lyſias, Orat. 29. in Nicom. 

+ Lyfias, Orat. XX, Orat. XIV. de Pop. Statu. The 
rich, ſays Charmides, in the banquet of Socrates, are 
afraid of me, and I am a tyrant in the city, Zenophon, 
p. 885. Ed, Leunclay, | 
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parably more heinous, excite notice: power, itt 
the Græcian governments, was perpetually diſ- 
played in deeds of cruelty, Whatever faction 
prevailed was ſure to let looſe murder or banifhe 
ment upon its foes, Even the execrable deſpotiſm 
of the thirty tyrants, was not more furious and 
ſanguinary than that of the people“. No ſooner 
was the popular wrath excited, than all form of 
procels, law, trial, and inveſtigation ceaſed, Con- 
demnation uſurped the tribunal ſeat, and, with her 
ears cloſed againſt the vindication of the unhappy, 
continued to reiterate the ſentence of death, or 
exile, till half a city had fallen a victim to her 
revenge. Nor was this miſchief of rare occurrence. 
Every revolution of party produced ſimilar de- 
vaſtation, The very word which implies animo- 
fity was unknown, until it was introduced by the 
virtue of Thraſybulus*. And it is the obſerva- 
tion of Thucidydes, that, “uin the various con- 
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*The thirty tyrants, in about as many days, put to 
death one thouſand of the people, and forced into excile 
one half of thoſe. that remained; (Diod. Sicul Lib. 
XIV.) or according to Seneca, (De Trang. Anim. Cap. 
V.) fifteen hundred. Vet Lyſias, a profeſſed friend of de- 
mocracy, expreſsly declares, that the government of the 
commonwealths of Greece was not more mild and mer- 
ciful, than that of this cruel confederacy of deſpots; and 
he declares it too, in a manner expreſſive neither of his 
aſtoniſhment nor of his diſapprobation. Orat. XXIV. 
et .XXIX, 


+ Cicero, Philip, I, 
8 ce teſts 
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cc teſts which aroſe from republican faction, the 
ce ſtupid and inconſiderate always prevailed over 
c the wiſe and prudent z becauſe while theſe re- 
ce flected, thoſe acted, and were uniformly pre- 
ce pared to drench the poignard in blood, that they 
& might deſtroy ſuch by violence as ſuperior pe- 
& netration would otherwiſe have enabled to ac- 
ce quire aſcendency *,” Mark the conſequences of 
this diſpoſition, At one period twelve hundred 
nobles were murdered at Argos, from the inſtiga- 
tion of Demagogues, who were murdered, in their 
turn, becauſe their cruelty fell ſhort of the ex- 
pectations of the populace : at another the Phlia- 
ſians deſtroyed fix hundred of their principal ci- 
tizens, and drove many more into exile 3: at an- 
other one hundred and twenty of a defeated party 
fell in the ſtreets of Corinth, and five hundred 
were baniſhed||: and, at another, not to mention 
the number that this ſpirit of maſſacre butchered 
at home, the Grecians, whom the ſavage temper 
of their fellow- citizens ſcattered abroad, amounted 
to no fewer than twenty thouſands, Such was 
the boaſted moderation of the Greek republics ! 


* _— 


* 'Thucid, Lib. III. 

+ Diodor. Sicul. Lib. XIV, 

7 Idem, Sic. Lib. XV. 

[| 1dem. Lib. XIV. 

y Idem, Lib. XVIII. From a knowledge of the 
fury with which baniſhment was inflicted by the people, 
Iſocrates aſſures Philip of Macedon, that he might more 


eaſily raiſe an army among the ** vagabonds, than in 
the cities of Greece, 


Such 
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Such the. manly ſimplicity of ancient commons 
wealths “! | 


* It 


* Vindicia Gall. p. 32. The ſecond Part of Mr. 
Paine's political reveries has juſt reached me, and it diſ- 
plays, I think, an ignorance of the nature and operation 
of the old Republics, which is peculiarly -noticeable. 
According to the author, the democracies of former 
days were wiſe, noble, and generous eſtabliſhments ; 
«© moſt eaſily to be underſtood, and moſt eligible in 
practice.“ Chap. 3. But how does he repreſent kingly 
government? As a fallacy and a fraud. As an ivftitution 
of ruinous expence, and deſpotic agency; an inſtitution 
which it is full time every where to oppoſe and deſtroy, 
and which tends only to depreſs and beggar the poople. 
Ibid. The obſervations, however, which I have made 
above, and the facts which I have adduced to confirm 
thoſe obſervations, may poſſibly ſhew, that ſuch repre- 
ſentations are frivolous and falſe : may ſhew that republi- 
can forms are by no means ſo admirable and efficacious 
as they are ſaid to be—that the tyranny of the many is 
more to be dreaded than the tyranny of one—that the 
executive powers of a nation will be more active and 
potent in agency, when veſted in a fingle King, than when 
veſted in a multitude of Kings—that the worſt monarchy 
ever known, has not been more cruel and afflictive, than 
the moſt admired commonwealths—that the general li- 
berty has much leſs to dread from the operations of royal 
authority, or the ambition of ſovereigns, than from the 
deſpotic ſpirit which has been perpetually known to in- 
fuſe malignity into the meaſures of popular eſtabliſh- 
ments—and that, conſequently, the antimonarchical ſpe- 
culations of Mr. Paine, in his new work, are little more 
than the ebullitions of a raſh unlettered zealot, who 
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It appears, then, by no means ſo certain, that 
monarchy is leſs favourable to the rights of man, 
than polygarchical eſtabliſhments, But, as 
monarchy be hereditary, or elective? Should the 
authority of nations be transferred, like a common 
eſtate, according to the law of primogeniture ? or 
ſhould the people be permitted to conſign it, on 
every vacancy of the throne, as their inclinations 
might direct ?—Theſe queſtions the Whigs of the 
clubs have likewiſe propoſed, and likewiſe an- 
ſwered. They deſpiſe monarchy in the abſtraCt *, 
but hereditary monarchy they deteſt +, They ſee 


* 


praiſes and condemns at hazard, and who is equally un- 


acquainted with the democracies of Greece, which he 
affects to admire, and the regal ſyſtems which he labours 


to condemn. 


* Courtiers well know, that if monarchy were ſeen by. 
others as it 1s ſeen by them, the juggle could not long be 
kept up. Rights of Man, p. 39. What are theſe men 
(Kings) kept for ? Idem, p. 59. Monarchical ſovereignty, 
the enemy of mankind, the ſource of miſery, &c, Idem, 
p 69. 

+ The King of England is almoſt the only lawful King 
in the world, becauſe the only one who owes his crown 
to the choice of his people. Price's Sermon, p. 30. Here- 
ditary ſucceſſion is a thing in imagination, the propriety 
of which 1s more than doubted, and the legality of which 
will be in a few years denied —Hereditary ſucceſſion 
cannot be eſtabliſhed a legal thing. The more ignorant 


any country is, the better it is fitted for hereditary go- 


vernment —A government by monks is as conſiſtent as 
government by kings, Rights of Man, p. 57, 58, 59. 
67, 69, &c. 

no 


1 


no reaſon why royalty ſhould deſcend in the direct 
line of ſucceſſion, from King to King: and they 
think it folly and madneſs to veſt the rights of 
ſovereignty in any but thoſe immediately ap- 
pointed by the will of the people. 

Of this doctrine, the leaſt that can be ſaid is, 
that it directly thwarts the decided opinion of the 
major part of mankind, and can have no etfect 
but what ſhall be injurious to the peace and com- 
fort of the world, Where would it not extend 
confuſion, and excite infurrectign* How many 
kingdoms would it not involve in civil war? What 
monarchy at preſent exiſts, againſt which it would 
not provoke rebellion? And how few advantages 
after all would it produce, to atone for the anarchy 
and ruin which would ſpring from it ? But without 
dwelling on the immediate havock it would occa- 
ſion ; the ſpoliation of kings, the ſubverſion of 
governments, the unchained licentiouſneſs of the 
people, and the utter contempt of eſtabliſhed 
policy and law; there are other reaſons which 
oblige me to regard it as a moſt pernicious and 
untenable principle: untenable and pernicious, 
though there were no hereditary monarch to diſ- 
pute its validity; though the public were left 
wholly free to try its efficacy in practice, and 
though it were adopted by the unbiaſſed and una- 
nimous ſuffrage of all. 


Where it has been already adopted, has it proved 
ſalutary or injurious ? 


Let declining Rome“, 
let 
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* I know that, in ſome inſtances, the Roman monarchy 
cannot be ſtrictly ſaid to have been elective; but, in the 
| of far 
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let diſtracted Poland reply, In each of thoſe 
nations, monarchy was eleCtive; in each it be- 
came ruinous. How many revolutions, what 
perpetual bloodſhed, what impotency of admi- 
niſtration, what convulſive paroxiſms were ex- 
perienced and bewailed by both ? Has not the one 
fallen, and would not the other have ſunk into the 
ſame nihility, if it had continued any longer the 
ſport of a voting public ?—No bribery, cabals, in- 
trigues, corruptions, and enormities did they eſ— 
| cape, which gguld vitiate, vilify, and haraſs 
| mankind : diſcord preyed upon their vitals : their 
people were inexpreſſibly miſerable : and they 
became monuments to the world of the misfor- 
tunes and calamities which perpetually iſſue from 
elective crowns. 

Nor could this be otherwiſe. “ The filling of 
& a throne,” ſays Hume, © is a point of too 
ce great and too general intereſt, not to divide the 
| «© whole people into factions; whence a civil 
| | « war, the greateſt of ills, may be apprehended 
ec with certainty upon every vacancy, The prince 
cc elected muſt be either a foreigner or a native. 
| The former will be ignorant of the people whom 
ce he is to govern; ſuſpicious of his new ſubjects, , 
cc and ſuſpected by them; giving his confidence 
cc entirely to ſtrangers, who will have no other 
& care but of enriching themſelves in the quickeſt 
cc manner, while their maſter's fayour or authority 
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far greater number of caſes, the crown was the donation 


of choice, and of the choice of a brutal and corrupt 
multitude. 
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ce can ſupport them. A native will carry into 
e the throne all his private animoſities and friend- 
& ſhips, and will never be viewed in his elevation, 
tc without exciting the ſentiment of envy, in thoſe 
ce who formerly conſidered him as their equal. Not 
ce to mention that a crown is too high a reward, 
« ever to be given to merit alone, and will always 
ce induce the candidates to employ force, or money, 
« or intrigue, to procure the votes of the electors ; 
© fo that ſuch an election will give no better 
& chance, for ſuperior merit in the prince, than 
cc if the ſtate had truſted to birth alone, for de- 
ct termining their ſovereign “.“ 

For theſe reaſons, my Lord, we rejoice that we 
live under a monarchy—and that we live under 
a monarchy, held ſolely and abſolutely by the 
tenour of hereditary right, we rejoice yet more. 
But though monarchy in general, and hereditary 
monarchy in particular, were as noxious as Mr, 
Paine and his fraternity have aſſerted they are; 
and though there were no force in the preceding 
obſervations, yet would the Engliſh monarchy, if 
a monarchy it may be termed, remain unaffected 
by all that democratical logicians have been able 
to alledge againſt individual royalty, For, our 
government, your Lordſhip well knows, is 2 
government of three diſtinct powers, mutually 
reſtraining and reſtrained, and of which it is the 
intereſt of all to controul the ambition of each, 
In this combination of ſtrength, this poiſe of 
mighty weights, the King repreſents the undivided 
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* Eſſay III, 
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vnity which ſhould ever prevail in executive ad- 
miniftration, and can neither make laws for him- 
ſelf, nor do any thing which the laws forbid. 
He muſt harmonize, in his conduct, with the Lords 
and Commons, or ceafe politically to exiſt, He 
muſt obey the decrees of the Legiſlature, or ab- 
dicate the throne, He muſt govern like William, 
or fall like James, | 

Such a monarchy, a monarchy ſo reformed and 
ſo balanced, can have nothing dangerous in its 
texture. In promoting order, it prevents licen- 
tiouſneſs; and, in preventing licentiouſneſs, it 
becomes a ſtable ſecurity to the freedom of the peo- 
ple. It is not, indeed, an abject dependant upon 


the will and caprice of the Commons or of the 
Lords; or upon the will and caprice of the multi- 


tude, If it can be checked, it can check; if its 
movements can be confined within a certain orbit, 


it can reciprocally affect the movements of the 


other bodies of the legiſlature; it is neither the 


petty attendant ſatellite, nor the excentric comet 
arrayed in the blaze of deſpotiſm, It is one of 


three planets, which, equal in gravity, are of 
equal force; and which, influenced by the conſti- 
tution as their ſun, owe to that, and that only, 
regularity of circulation, and perpetuity of ſplen- 
dour. , 3 

We are told, it is true, by our political novel- 
lifts, that the King poſſeſſes a ſteady and prepon- 


derating influence in the ſtate. Preponderating in 


what? Can he make himſelf abſolute? Can he op- 
poſe or ſubvert the laws? Can he conſult his will, 
in any particular, as the excluſive rule of his pub- 

lic 
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he conduct? Can he exerciſe his moſt indiſputable 
prerogatives, without making them ſubject, in 
his ſervants, to the future ſcrutiny of the Com- 
mons ? Can he add one particle to his authority, 
in oppoſition to the voice of the conſtitution, or 
to that of his colleagues in the legiſlature? He 
cannot. Let the critics of royal errors dogma» 
tiſe as they pleaſe, he cannot. His authority is 
great: it is the connecting principle which keeps 
together the whole ſtructure of government; * the 
key-ſtone which binds the vaſt and nobly con- 
{ſtructed arch of our eſtabliſhment and our em- 
pire,” But, fo far is it from being abſolute in 
controul, or reſiſtleſs in power, that its limita - 
tions on every fide are accurately defined; and 
its operations muſt terminate, on the inſtant they 
ceaſe to be legitimate and conſtitutional, 

Though I maintain, however, that the Sove- 
reign is thus limited, I deny that he is, in any 
ſenſe, © the ſervant of the People *.“ Sovereignty 
and ſervitude cannot poſhbly exiſt in the ſame per- 
ſon; they are terms which have no more affinity 


* 
2 
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*The King is to conſider himſelf as more properly 
the ſervant than the ſovereign of the people. Doctor 
Price's Sermon, 22, 23, 24. A King is no more than 
the firſt ſervant of the people. Idem, ibid. Is not the 
chief magiſtrate in every country, let him be called So- 
vereign or King, the ſervant of the people? Doctor 
Prieſtley's Letters, p. 23. The people are the judges 
whether they are well ſerved by the King. Idem, p. 23+ 
The magiſtrate I reſpe& but as the confidential ſervant of 
the people, Idem, . 2. 

than 
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than darkneſs and light, Can he, whom the peo- 
ple are commanded to obey, be the ſervant of the 
people? Can he, who is empowered to execute the 
laws which decree the puniſhment of their indivi- 
dual guilt, be the ſervant of the people? Can he, 
. who may annul their will, though uttered by 
their Repreſentatives in the moſt folemn and em- 
phatic manner, be the ſervant of the people? 
This transfer of majeſty, then, this imputation of 
ſervitude, this abaſement of ſtation, and deterio- 
ration of dignity, which ſo many of late have 
thought it glory to aſſert, I ſhould deem it weak- 
nels and folly not to reject with contempt. The 
King, fo ſays the political creed of genuine Whig- 
iſm, is our Liege Lord, and Sovereign paramount. 
If he be the pupil of the Conſtitution, he is the 
Ruler of the Nation, He knows no ſubſerviency 
but to the laws *. | 

Comprehend, 


It is fingular enough that, while the demoeratical 
writers of theſe times toil to degrade the character, and 
to ſubvert the-power of Kings, they ſhould be aſſiduous 
to raiſe every ſubject to a kind of political ſovereignty* 
They inveſt each man, even in fociety, with all his na- 
tural rights ; and they endeayour to prove that, under the 
very convention of civil inſtitution, he ſhould have none 
to obey but himſelf, and ſhould remain as free as if he 
were left to roam a ſavage in the woods - N'obeifſe qu'a 
lui-méme, & reſte auſſi libre qu' auparavant. Rouſſeau 
du Cont. Soc. lib. i. c. 4. —- But, when they venture on 
ſuch poſitions; when they tell us that, ** far from a ſur- 
render, there is not even a diminution of the natural Rights 
of Man by their (his) entrance into ſociety,” —Mackin- 
toſh, 
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Comprehend, now, my Lord, the whole view 
at once the ſuperiority of monarchical over re- 
publican eſtabliſhments — the dangers and evils 


which beſet elective crowns—the utility and wiſ- 


dom of hereditary royalty—the regulations and 
controuls which are provided to check the ambi- 
tion of our Kings, without narrowing the aCtion 
of their rightful power—their ſeignorial authority, 
as ſupreme magiſtrates, over the people; and their 
wholeſome ſubjection to the inſtitutes of the Le- 
gillature—and, perhaps, you will agree with me, 
(and, if you agree, what ſhall I have to fear from 
contradiCtion ?) that the democratical dogma of 


*— 


toſh, Vin. Gall. ſect. 14.— They ſeem to forget that it 
is the very object of all the laws of civil union, to regu- 
late the conduct, and coerce the paſſions of individuals; 
or, in other words, to deprive each of ſo much of his 
natural rights as is neceſſary to the welfare of all. Every 
law, at leaſt every reſtrictive ordinance, tends to diminiſh 
thoſe rights; and can ſociety ſubſiſt without laws, or 
without reſtrictive ordinances ?—To be avengers of our 
own wrongs, and judges in our own cauſ are natural 
rights; but muſt we not ſurrender, abſolutely and de- 
cidedly ſurrender, all ſuch rights whenever we enter into 
a political compact? In fact the freedom of a ſtate of 
nature, and of a ſocial ſtate, are moſt different things; 
and the very reſtrictions which ſubtract from that of the 
firſt, tend moſt to ſupport and ſecure that of the laſt, But 
this is denied, now! Juſtice is expediency” - neverthe- 
leſs, „no expediency?” (that is no juitice) ** can juftity 
the infraction of the natural rights of Man.” Vin. 
Gall. p. 100, 101. Thus does iophiſtry terminate in 
contradiction and abſurdity. | 


Q. Mr. 
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Mr. Paine, are contrary alike to reaſon and expe- 
rience—that, though they were of weight as re- 
ferring to monarchy in general, they become ut- 
terly abſurd when applied to the monarchy of 
England—that this monarchy is not, as has been 
ſaid, „a metaphor to be ſhewn at the Tower for 
a ſixpence or ſhilling a-piece * - But that it is a 
{agacious and ſalutary contrivance for the due ex- 
ertion of the public ſtrength that it is formed to 
confirm freedom by confining it within lawful 
bounds—and that, initead of affording reaſon for 
the clamours of turbulence, or the inſinuations of 
faction, it ſhould be the object of attachment and 
of confidence to every man, who values the quiet, 
protection, and liberty of nations. 

Nevertheleſs, the darts of audacious flander 
have been, and continue to be levelled at a throne 
thus conſtituted +. Our hereditary monarchy, 
we have long had reaſon to conclude, 


ce thrives, like the oak, 
Even by the rude concuſſions of the ſtorm, 
And feels with ſcorn the impreſſion of the blaſt,”? 


But modern levellers have not thought ſo. They 
regard it, if their frequent inſults have any ex- 


* 


* Rights of Man. 

+ We are even told that, in ſubmitting. to our monar- 
chical form of government, we ſubmit to be ſlaves. 
& Mankind will ſcarcely believe that a country calling 
itſelf free, would ſend to Holland for a man, and give 
him almoſt a million a-year for leave to ſubmit themſelves 
and their poſterity like bond - men and bond-women for 
erer.“ Rights of Man, p. 39. 


preſſion, 


1 


preſſion, as © the reed which trembles with every 
wind,” Even the day which ſaw it overthrown 
for a time, and witneſſed the martyrdom of a mo- 
narch, was, they aſſure us, © a proud day for Eng- 
Jand ®,” The elevation of ſhameleſs demagogues 
into unfeeling tyrants ; the ſcandalous mockery of 
a pretended and odious trial; the ſcaffold which 
was to be moiſtened with royal blood; the axe 
conſigned by deſpotiſm to the hands of the execu- 


tioner ; the ſcoffs, and taunts, and treaſons, of an 


infatuated and brutalized crowd; the ſufferings of 
Majeſty, patient, and brave, and heroic, even 
when conducted to the block; the pious virulence 
of Hugh Peters, profaning the ſong of Simeon, in 
the phrenzy of fanaticiſm—theſe were circum— 
ſtances, and proſpects, and ſorrows, which, in- 
ſtead of marking the thirtieth of January with in- 
famy, made it a feſtal day, a day of pride, and 
glory, and renown, in the eſtimation of theſe de- 
teſters of Kings, of this phalanx of declaimers; 
who can calmly publiſh ſatires on their own hearts, 
and tell to the world, in defiance of its ſcorn, tell 
without a bluſh, that they rejoice in what is 
ſhame, and triumph in what is calamity ! All this, 
however, is admirably ' conſiſtent with the loyal 
ſentiments with which they look up to Kings+, 

| For 


— 3 — 


Doctor Prieſtley's Letters to Mr. Burke, p. 40, 

+ © I have lived,“ ſays one of theſe writers, with ex- 
ultation, ** to ſee a King led in triumph''“ A King 
dragged in ſubmiſſive triumph,” ſays another, is one 
of thoſe appearances of grandeur which I ſhall always 

| Qz | think 
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For what, they exclaim, is reſpect for crowns 
but a degree of ſuperſtition, firſt recommended by 
an age of extreme barbariſm, and now baniſhed by 
civilization ®!” Where has equal liberty been 
found but in America, under a government, 
& without nobles, without biſhops, and without 
a king 1!“ And what is a monarch but © a ſer- 
vant, to be caſhiered by the multitude at will}; a 
thing, a name, ora fraud; a contrivance of human 
craft to obtain money from a nation under ſpecious 
pretences; a ſomething. which appears to be much 
going out of faſhion, falling into ridicule, and re- 
jected in ſome countries both as unneceſſary and 
expenſive ! 

My Lord, there is energy in all this. It ſpeaks 
an open and explicit language; a ſpirit which 
feaſts in fancy on the murder of Kings. And yet 
generalities ſuch as theſe, bold and treaſonable 
though they be, have not ſatisfied the brave ar- 
dour of our brethren of the conventicle. Perſo- 
nal inſult and outrage have been conducted to the 
throne, Even he himſelf, who © bears his honors 
ſo mildly,” and in whom the generous philanthro- 
piſt who loves his people, reflefts honor on the 
upright ſovereign who rules them, has not been 
ſecure from the reproaches of the political inquiſi- 
tors who have been ſo often before us: and his 


— 22 —_ — _— 63 . — 


think of with wonder and gratiſication. See Price's 
Sermon, and Mr. Burke's Obſerv. p. 90. 
Doctor Prieſtley's Letters to Mr. Burke. 
+ Tdem, ibid. * 2 See Priee's Sermon. 
$ Paine, p. 58, | 
5 perſon 
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perſon, his diſpoſition, his underſtanding, his fa- 
mily, and his country, have been all equally 
ſcandalized by theſe preachers of liberty, and 
practiſers of licentiouſneſs *.-And why ? For 
the greateſt crime which, in their opinion, huma- 
nity can commit, He has dared to be a King. 
To comment on ſentiments of this complexion 
would be vanity. My countrymen will eaſily de- 
termine of the temper and principles from which 
they flow, The fountain will be at once aſcer- 
tained by the ſtream ;z but if, when thus brought 
together, they appear hoſtile to monarchs and 
monarchy ; if they ſeem to be calculated only to 
promote confuſion where there ought to be peace; 
and hoſtility where there ſhould be concord; if to 
carry them into effect, would be obviouſly to over- 
throw our Conſtitution and Laws, and to eſtabliſh 
a tumultuary ſyſtem under which the populace 


— — mat 


+ © This ſpecies of government (a government with 
inſolence and contempt) comes from Germany.“ Paine, 
p- 56. If England is ſunk to this, it is preparing to 
cat ſtraw, as in Hanover and Brunſwick.” Idem, p. 
57. Was wiſdom at ſuch a low ebb, that it was be- 
come neceſſary to import it from Holland or Hanover. 
But, I will do the country the juſtice to ſay, that was 
not the caſe; and if it was, it miſtook the cargo.“ 
Idem, p. 59, 60. If, in the monarchs we owe to 
Hanover or to Holland, we expected to import either 
wiſdom or virtue, we miſtook the cargo ; and God help 
that country, be it England or elſewhere, which 1s to 
be governed by the petty princes of the Houſe of Brunſ- 
wick.”* Idem, | 
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would become the agents of demagogues, and de- 
magogues would be deſpots ; if, J ſay, they be of 
this nature, who ſhall abet them but the criminal 
and the weak? or who ſhall regard their authors 
as worthy of popular favour, but agitators like 
themſelyes ; the raſh, the reſtleſs, and the riot- 
ous; thoſe whoſe temper, if the cup of felicity 
were raiſed to their lips, would infuſe bitterneſs 
into the draught ; and who, were their power only 
proportioned to their will, would accompliſh re- 
yolutions for a ſtraw aCtuated by the current, or a 
. feather fluttering in the gale ? 

Yes; whatever theſe men ſuppoſe, their diſap- 
probation is praiſe, their contempt is honor. 
When they ſpeak of George the Firſt and Second, 
hiſtory will anſwer them: but when they decry 
our preſent ſovereign, his virtues will be their 
confutation and reproach ; and the malevolence 
which would defame and oyerſhadow his worth, 
will only contribute to render his character more 
_ amiable in the eftimation of his people. 

Of his private life, we all know and acknow- 
ledge the deſert, His domeſtic character, little 
imitated, and not to be ſurpaſſed, is the beſt ſatire 
on the prevailing vices of the times, He has left 
it to other hands to tranſplant foreign iniquities 
into Britiſh ſoil ; and when he flings aſide the in- 
cumbrances of royalty, and giyes the father to his 
family, we behold excellence adorning and enno- 
bling ſtation, and are taught to love whom we are 
commanded to obey. 

But he has not been ſtudious only to render 


prudence and reaſon faſhionable, He has beheld 
| the 
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the increaſing ſplendor of the arts and ſciences 
with no indifferent eye. He has erected an Aca- 
demy in his capital, in which the Engliſh pencil 
has acquired Italian perfection. He has relieved 
the wants of a Johnſon, and rewarded the Chriſ- 
tian labours of a Porteus; and © the five great 
voyages ſucceſſively undertaken by his command, 


and inſpired by the pure love of virtue and of 


mankind,” have not only contributed to the com- 
fort and civilization of diſtant nations, but have 
opened new proſpects on the mind of man, and 
afforded additional ſcope to the excurſions of 
knowledge. | 

As a magiſtrate, his conduct is meaſured by his 
duty. He ſeeks more for diſtinction as the ſuhject 
of the law, than as the ſovereign of the empire, 


He is the friend and guardian of the conſtitution, 


and the conſeryator of the public peace: and, 
while with one hand he holds the balance of 
European empire, with the other he ſheds the 
bleflings of juſtice and liberty upon the nation, 
Let faction for once ſpeak truth on this ſubject, 
and what will be her language? Will ſhe accuiz 
him, in any inſtance, of oppreſſion or revenge ? 
Will ſhe attribute to him a ſingle deviation from 
equity and law ? Will the deny that he is, in the 
genuine ſenſe of the words, the friend and father 
of his people? No, no. „I hate him,” ſhe will 
 fay, © not becauſe he is the foe of freedom, but 
„ becauſe he is mine; becauſe he leaves me no 
c reaſon for reproach and violence; becauſe his 
c conduct falſifies my aſſertion, and impedes my 


& progreſs z and becauſe, touched by the beam of 
& his 
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ce his virtues, the wings on which I would riſe 
& melt away, and I fall, like Icarus, and become 
& a nothing.” 

The ability and worth of individuals never fail, 
when wiſely employed, to become public bleſſings. 
They are as mines, from whence monarchs may 
draw the moſt precious treaſure. The King, there- 
fore, has been aſſiduous to call forth talent and 
virtue into action. By the appointments he has 
made in his courts of Judicature, he has, eſpecially, 
contributed to the illumination of the legal world : 
and it is owing to his care that, the laws were 
never more impartially adminiſtered, they were 
never better underſtood than they have lately been 
they were never expounded and explained with 
greater accuracy and erudition ; they were never 
aſcertained by diſcuſſions of more important topics 
of conſtitutional wiſdom; and they were never 
confirmed by more intereſting determinations of 
diſputed points, and by deciſions more favorable 
to private property and public right. 

But, in this truly excellent character there is 
yet another feature, which, at ſuch an æra as the 
preſent, is peculiarly deſerving of notice and ap- 
plauſe, 

It has of late been common to indulge, on the 
moſt ſacred topics, a boldneſs of opinion, and a 
latitude of thought, equally cenſurable and ex- 
treme. The ſcoffer no longer confines his credu- 
lous incredulity to himſelf. Even one of our moſt 
celebrated writers, who has impoveriſhed fancy to 
enrich hiſtory, and embelliſh the moſt barren ſub- 
jets with Ciceronian decorations, has artfully 

| | levelled 
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levelled his arrows at Chriſtianity, vainly hoping 
to reach her heart, whoſe heart is invulnerable by 
mortal hands. To undermine the fabric of the 
Goſpel—but what ſhall undermine the fabric 


erected and upheld by Omnipotence ?—he has em- 


ployed all the powers of learned artifice and far- 


caſtic vivacity; nor have his labours ceaſed to 


wean thoſe from hope who are happy in hope, and 
to detach thoſe from faith, whoſe faith ſhall lead 
them to heaven. Of endeavours ſuch as theſe, the 
conſequences. have been many and miſchievous. 
In the faſhionable world, to other vices which 
diſgrace humanity, are now, often, added thoſe 
which are the parents of them all—irreligion and 
infidelity, Without judgment to reaſon, or 
patience to enquire, or candour to examine, or 


zeal for wiſdom, or love of truth, multitudes of 


the great have renounced the tenets cheriſhed for 
ages by the wiſe and good, and have demonſtrated, 
by their rejection of the Goſpel, that not in fabu- 
lous ages alone have folly and impiety dared to 
wage war on Heaven, 

Happy is it, then, that he whoſe example is 
moſt conſpicuous amongſt us, is moſt attached to 
the Chriſtian cauſe : happy is it that we recognize 
in our ſovereign not merely domeſtic virtue, a 
paternal regard for the welfare of the people, and 
an eager zeal to maintain and meliorate the laws; 
but a ſincere and ſtedfaſt veneration of Evangeli- 
cal wiſdom. The world acknowledge he is great 
as a king; greater as the king of a brave and proſ- 

perous nation; and greater ſtill, as the king of a 
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nation not only proſperous and brave, but free. 
In the eye of reaſon, however, he appears ſtill 
more dignified as the humble diſciple of the Goſ- 
pel; and the piety which leads him into retreat, 
elevates the monarch in the man, ennobles the 
man in the Chriſtian, and confers, in the moments 
of ſelf-abaſement, a nobility and elevation before 
which the glory of potentates, and the ſplendor of 
thrones, are leſs than nothing, | 

Behold, my Lord, a miniature of his virtues ; 
of virtues which have ſecured the lave and venera- 
tion of his people. I know, indeed, there are 
fome who think that, in preſuming to be a king, 
he has contracted a ſtain which no excellence of 
conduct, and no pre-eminence of deſert ean poſ- 
fibly efface, But, whatever may be the opinion 
of the brave venders of democratical politics, the 
affections of the nations are with him. He has 
and what can he have more ? — the reſpect and at- 
tachment he merits; and he will continue to en- 
joy both, when all the patriotic haters of kings 
will be left, in the language of Homer, © @8wwduy 
c h X22,” to devour their own heart in ſolitude 
and deſertion, and to ruminate with forrow on the 
negle& and oblivion, to which, in ſpite of their 
toils to acquire a name, the contempt of the. 
world ſhall finally conſigu them. | 

And, now, were the reaſonable part of mankind 
to addrefs theſe men, in what manner would they 
ſpeak ? On this queſtion I have ſometimes ſpecu- 
lated, and cannot but. think they would deliver 
their ſentiments: in ſome fach words as theſe: 


Gentlemen. 


nz) 


Gentle nen Malcontents, 

From a diſpaſſionate review of your writings, 
< it appears you have devoted much time, and 
« whatever ability you poſſeſſed, to inſtruct the 
46 people in doctrines immediately contradictory of 
« their ancient prejudices, and dir aly hoſtile to 
te their old attachments. You have declared 
e hoſtility againſt experience, and againſt fact; 
& and exhauſted the magazine of fiction, in your 
„ combats with common ſenſe and eftabliſhed 
© truth, You have fabricated paradoxes which 
© maintain that the free are the enſlaved ; that 
« Engliſhmen are without liberty; that their con- 
“e ſtitution is a nullity and a jeſt; and that their 
laws, in various inſtances, are formed but to 
c oppreſs and ſubjugate the people . You have 
ce endeavoured, alto, to prove, that even con- 
e ſcience has to lament amongſt us the infringe- 
4 m of her rights; an you have reſted the 
*« proof on the aſſertion, that toleration and in- 
tolerance, inſtead of being oppoſite in their 
© nature, are both deipotiſms, which a wiſe and 
« brave people would diſdain to ſuffer, But, 


« gentlemen, without enquiring whether the 


« children of abſurdity be authoriſed to erect them- 
ce ſelves into philoſophers and ſtateſmen, into 
ce cenſurers of nations, reformers of government, 
cc ſubverters of conſtitutions, commentators of law, 


— — 


* An Engliſhman is not fre. in his own country. 
Rights of Man, p. 7. That would be to ſuppoſe the le- 
giſlature of France as corrupt as a neighbouring one of 
pretended fieedom, Mackintoſh, p. 110. &. &c. 
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© and guardians of the rights and liberties of 
c mankind; we would beg to be informed what 
© are to be the fruits of ſuch idle and adventurous 
** ſpeculations ? Conviction is the offspring of 
* reaſon only, but contempt is ever in purſuit of 


< vain and audacious ignorance : nor can we ap- 


„ plaud, however you may admire, the wit which 
is petulance, the argument which is aſſumption, 
* the logic which is ſophiſtry, and the zeal which 
eis intemperance, If you ſay we are not free: 
„ we beſeech you to tell us in what particulars 


we are flaves*, If you aſſert we are intolerant : 


„ we 


* 'There is one proof of the pre-eminent liberty af 
Great-Britain, which theſe perſons often put to the teſt, 
but which they have never the gratitude to acknowledge. 
Even in the freeſt of the modern Republics, and much 
more under the abfolute governments of Europe, the 
preſs is reſtrained and ſnackled by the moſt explicit laws. 
In Venice or Holland, to inveigh againſt the public ad- 
miniſtration, to revile the magiſtracy, and to defame or 
ridicule the inſtitutions of the ſtate, would be regarded 
as a crime worthy of the moſt exemplary puniſhment. 
But in England no ſuch polity prevails. There, who 
does not ſpeak and publiſh what he likes ? There, let the 
moſt treaſonable ſcandal be but ſlightly marked, and 
what has ſhe to apprehend? Does the executive 
power proclaim war? Writer after writer toils to de- 
monſtrate the madneſs of rejecting peace. Does it con- 
firm peace? A thouſand pens are worn away in declaim- 
ing on the puſillanimity of the Miniſter, and the crying 
neceſſity of war. Even royalty itſelf is not ſafe from 
invective. To the Liberty of the Preſs,” he often 

owns 


[ 
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| 
X 
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« we exhort you to point out an inſtance in which 
your are perſecuted, If you maintain we have 
© no conſtitutional code: we ſolicit you to inform 
$ us in what conſiſts a conſtitutional code, if not 
* in wholeſome inſtitutes, in laws of experienced 
* excellence, in a political ſyſtem which has ſo 
long operated for the happineſs of theſe nations, 
and ſecured liberty alike to the potent and the 
ce feeble, to the affluent and the poor. Be candid, 
«* then. Bring forth the facts in which you found 
« your doctrines: and inſtruct us what acts of 
* tyranny you have to condemn ; what attempts 
& againſt your rights you have to alledge; what 
civil miſchiefs you have ſuſtained, ſufficient to 
© authorize you to ſcatter your literary poiſons 
& through the land, and to confederate into clubs, 
« where levelling principles are openly avowed 
& and extolled, and where deſigns are machinated 
c of the moſt treaſonable import, 
6 But you would have us imitate France, that 
& object of your eulogy, and idol of your venera- 


2 * 


— 


owns the defamation of his own character, and of the 
character of his domeſtics, friends, and family. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of a privilege thus boundleſs, and exerciſing it in 
this manner, no man can reaſonably deny that we are, in 
the whole meaning of the term, free; free, even to li- 
centiouſneſs ; tree, even to a perverſion of the bleſſings of 
freedom. It 1s happy, however, that the Preſs, which is 
ſo often our diſgrace, becomes, ſometimes, our glory. 
It is the ſerpent, which, if it frequently yield poiſon to 
the hand of the aſſaſſin, offers the antidote as readily to 
the ſkill of the phyſician, 


e tion 
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«tion, In what? In the ſpirit with which ſhe has 
© proſecuted revolution? In the humanity with 
& which her populace have dewed their lamp-poſts 
& with human blood ? In the juſtice with which 
6. her patriots have condemned their foes without 
© the form of trial? In the temper with which 
& her enthuſiaſts compelled an unhappy ſon in- 
ce Jaw, preparatory to his own facrifice, to kiſs 
the mangled lips of his murdered father? In- 
&« form us, is it in theſe things we are to imitate 
& France? Or is ſhe to be imitated in the diſci- 
<« pline of her army? In the diſorder of her navy? 
In her contempt of the ſacred rights of property 
In the civilization which her people have demon- 
ce trated by deeds of outrage and perſecution ? In 
t the wide diſperſion of the flower of her nobility? 
& In her ſanguinary edicts “, preſcriptions, oaths, 
& demolition, and plunder +? — But take, for a 
« moment, a ferious view of the ſtate of that 
« country you ſo much admire, Behold the con- 
ce ſuſion of her provinces; the decay of her in- 


— — , ed — —_ 


See the late reſolution of the National Aſſembly,“ 
againſt all the abſentees of the kingdom, who ſhould not 
return on or before the iſt of January, 1792. Had the 
King confirmed them, he would have deſerved even 
more calamity than he has experienced. But he is ftill a 
monarch in mind, though a flave upon the throne. 

+ It is fingular that even the panegyriſts of the French 
Revolution, ſhould acknowledge, in plain terms, moſt 
of the facts here aſſerted ; but it is yet more ſingular 
that they ſhould exert all their eloquence to palliate or 
excuſe them. See Mackintoſh, Vin, Gall. ſect. 3. 

| | ce duſtry 


War id 


* duſtry, the warfare of her factions; the diſſo- 
{© Juteneſs of her populace ; her beggared art zans; 
* and her impoveriſhed exchequer. Is ſhe, now, 
« more happy than England; is ſhe poſſeſſed of a 
better inſtitution ; is her ſtrength more potent; 
© her commerce more flouriſhing; her freedom 
« more ſecure; her law more wiſe ?—For us, we 
c humbly conceive, theſe countries would benefit 
&© very little by the examples you exhort us to 
* emulate *. In arts and ſciences they are great. 

| cc In 


—_— * — —_— 
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* How much theſe men admire the condu of the late 
Revolutioniſts of France, they have teſtified on a thou- 
ſand occaſions. Take two or three inſtances only. 
«« France is taking the lead, and Britain will be left be- 
„ hind, if not provoked by the example of France, to 
correct abuſes which are every day growing more pal- 
*« pable,” &c, See Addreſs of the Revolution Society 
to the Members of the Patriotic Union at Liſle. What- 
«« ever may be the ultimate fate of the French Revolu- 
* tion, the friends of freedom muſt ever confider it as 
*© one of the greateſt attempts hitherto made in the cauſe 
„ of man.” Vind. Gall. p. 56. The ſhock that 
*« deſtroyed the deſpotiſm of France, has widely dif- 
** perſed the clouds that interrupted reaſon from the po- 
1 litical and moral world; and we cannot ſuppoſe that 
«« England is the only ſpot that has not been reached by 
r this flood of light which has burſt on the human race.“ 
Idem, p. 164. But not ſo do they ſpeak of our Revo- 
lution in 1688, Though that Revolution aſcertained 
and confirmed our rights as a free people, to them it ap- 


pears noble only in the attempt, but inſignificant and 


eſcleſs in the execution. I obſerve, however, that, on 
this 
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cc In manufactures they are unrivalled. In popu- 
“e lation they are pre-eminent, In the courage 
ce and vigour of their people they are mighty, 
© They have become the afylum of perſecuted 
& freedom: freedom has called forth the induſtry 
ce of their inhabitants: and the induſtry of their 
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this ſubjeR, they have fallen into a political ſchiſm ; and 
that ſome of them have thought it prudent to extol at 
one time, what, at another, they all unite to condemn. 


But hear Mr. Mackintoſh and Doctor Price. 


Doctor PRI x. 

By a bloodleſs victory 
(ſays he, ſpeaking of the Re- 
volution) the fetters which 
deſpotiſm had long been 
preparing for us, were bro- 
ken; the rights of the peo- 
ple were aſſerted ; a tyrant 
expelled, and a ſovereign of 
our own choice appointed 
in his room, Security was 
given to our property, and 
our conſciences were eman- 
cipated. The bounds of 
free enquiry were enlarged, 
and that zra of light and 
liberty was introduced a- 
mongſt us by which we 
have been made an exam- 
ple to other kingdoms, and 
become the inſtructors of 
the world. Price's Sermon, 


P+ 56. 


Mr. MacxinTosn. 

The Revolutioniſts (of 
England) perpetually belied 
their political conduct, by 
their political phraſeology. 
Hence their impotent and 
illuſive reforms. 

Few of them, it is pro- 
bable, had grand and libe- . 
ral views. | 

The leaders of the Re- 
volution were neither law- 
fully elected, nor lawfully 
aſſembled. 

It muſt be confeſſed that 
they puniſhed the uſurper 
without meliorating the go- 
vernment, and proſcribed 
uſurpations, without cor- 
recting their ſource, Vin. 
Gall. ſect. 5. 
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&© inhabitants can convert their rocks into gold. 
© Of the perſecution of power, of the violation of 
< property, they know nothing. In them right 
is ſecured by certain and ſtable ordinances; 
te puniſhment can never precede . the proof of 
* guilt; criminality is imputable to none, but 
&* from a legal determination of the fellow citizens 
« of the criminal; the dennition of offences reſts 
&© not, in the lighted degree, in the pleaſure of the 
© magiſtratez and the reſult of all is liberty not 
ce leſs great than were the ſlavery and deſpotiſm of 
e ancient Rome *. In the eulogy of the poet, 
therefore, we ſhall not, perhaps, diſcover any 
** unpardonable exaggeration, 


« Lo, this the land 

When property ſecures the conſcious ſwain, 

* And guards, while plenty gives, the golden grain: 
Hence with ripe ſtores her villages abound, 

«« Her airy downs with ſcatter'd ſheep reſound ; 

% Freſh are her paſtures with unceaſing rills, 

«« And future navies crown her darkſome hills. 

* To bear her formidable glory far, 

«© Behold her opulence of hoarded war! 

«« See from her poſts a thouſand banners ſtream, 

Ober every coaſt her vengeful light'nings gleam | | 

„% Meantime, remote from Ruin's armed hand, 

In peaceful majeſty, her cities ſtand, | 

% Whoſe ſplendid domes, and buſy ſtreets declare, 

« Their firmeſt fort, a king's parental care t.“ 


« Thus flouriſhing and free; thus aMuent from 


— 


* Hume's Eſſay iii. 
+ Warton on the Marriage of the King. 
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«© the induſtry of her people, and happy from the 
* wiſdom of her laws, England will not ſuffer by 
ce being paralleled with any other nation; but on 
© the contrary, will derive, from ſuch a compa- 
© riſon, whatever contraſt can afford to heighten 
ce the ſplendor of her glory, and throw new light 
© on the excellence of her conſtitution, It is 
yours, then, to acquaint us, what a country ſo 
« circumſtanced would profit by adopting the 
© maxims, and copying the novelties of France. 
Would ſuch an imitation render it more tranquil 
c or proſperous? Would it accelerate its progreſs 
© to political perfection? Or would it not rather 
c promote, inſtead of the bleſſings of liberty, 
« diſunion and diſgrace ? 

& We are ſenſible that, when you ſpeak of 
& France, you principally refer to the changes 
& which the late Revolution have accompliſhed in 
& that diſtracted nation. France in its former 
ce ſtate, though populous and wealthy, you utterly 
„ deſpiſe. But France, convulſed and lacerated— 
& France depreſſed, and abaſed, and tortured by 
& her own ſons France, bleeding at every pore, 
6 from the wounds ſhe owes to a bold and merci- 
& leſs faction this is the France which your pic- 
ce turing eloquence has exhibited as proſperous and 


* happy, and as likely to become the admiration 


& of the world. For what reaſon? For none that 
cc we can perceive, except that ſhe has had to en- 
c dure the miſeries of a miſerable derangement of 
« her ancient ſyſtem, and has been thus rendered, 
« as we imagine, the object, not of exulting eulogy, 


& but ſorrowing commiſeration. 


© Revolutions 
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© Revolutions you think glorious things. Not 
< ſo do we, Of every revolution the vindication 
« can be found but in its cauſe and conſequences, 
* At beſt, it muſt be productive of great and ex- 
cc tenſive wretchedneſs; and, if oppoſed, muſt end 
« in a civil war, not to be terminated, perhaps, 
& ſave by the ſacrifice of one half of the people, 
« to the infuriate licentiouſneſs of the other. 
See, in your darling nation, what, though om 
© nipotent and unreſiſted, Revolution has already 
ce effectuated. See its immediate reſult in a mean 
and unſtable legiſlature: in an impoveriſhed and 
c debilitated throne: in a church torn and pil- 
« laged by ſacrilegious violence: in the blood 
e which ſtains the thouſand hands of popular con- 
&« ſpiracy : and the triumphs of uproar, over law 
ce and reaſon, humanity and juſtice. With theſe 
& things before us, we cannot agree with you, in 
cc regarding revolutions as objects ot rational de- 
cc light, We look to them, on the contrary, 
cc with horror: we look to them with horror, as 
& citizens who love their country; and as men 
« who are intereſted in the fate of their feilow- 
& mortals. You, indeed, by a ſingle compariſon, 
& can perſuade yourſelves that, though they be 
& accompliihed at the expence of twenty thouſand 
6e lives, there is nothing even in this loſs, from 
& which a manly and enlightened humanity will 
& revolt*, But we are not yet philoſophers ; nor 


— 


* On compariſon of even this loſs (of 20,000 lives) 
with parallel events in hiſtory, there is nothing in it 
from which a manly and enlightened humanity will re- 
volt.“ Mackintoſh, p. 79. 
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« can we pretend to ſuch manly and enlightened 
* humanity.” „We are merely men; and, 
e therefore, regard whatever may aggravate human 
% mifery, with apprehenſion and abharrence, 
„That you wiſh us to adopt the principles, 
© and imitate the innovation of our neighbours on 
the continent, is evident enough, Why, other- 
© wiſe, ſuch a waſte of admiration and praiſe ? 
To what end are you ſo zealous to exhibit to 
& Engliſh eyes the new- born conſtitution of France 
& as the only eſtabliſhment worthy of your ap- 
« probation and applauſe? Or why deſcribe it in 
« ſuch glowing terms, as the nobleſt work of 
« civil wiſdom, and the moſt defecated ſyſtem 
e which knowledge and patriotiſm have ever been 
& able to raiſe? We take it for granted, therefore, 
* that you would be happy to promote the intro- 
« duction of this conſtitution into England; but 
« we do not ſo readily ſee what inference can be 
ce drawn from this opinion, favourable either to 
&« your underſtanding or your heart, The preſent 
« government and polity of Great-Britain and 
« France, have no common reſemblance : they 
&« are, on the contrary, eſſentially different in con- 
te trivance, principle, and agency : they are poli- 
« tical contradictions which no art could poſſibly 
ce reconcile : and they who urge us to embrace the 
« Jaſt, urge us, conſequently, to reject the firſt ; 
cc urge us for a doubtful, precarious, misſhaped, un- 
& finiſhed thing, to undertake a revolution greater 
ce than any the world has ever beheld; a revolution 
c which would, at one ſweep, effectually ſubvert 
« our laws; deftroy whatever we have learned 
t from our habits and principles to reſpect; and 
| «© utterly 
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e utterly deface the form and features of Britiſh 
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liberty,” 


Not to dwell longer, however, on tbeſe to- 
pics, permit us further to obſerve, that the fame 
{picit of diſquiet which prevails in your ſenti— 
ments on Pariſian politics, appears alſo to have 
ciCtated your other doctrines. With every part 
of our civil and religious eſtabliſhment you 
live in perpetual war, You appeal to the will 
of the people as the ſole ſtandard of allegiance 
to the Jaws, You deny the right of the paſt to 


 legiflate for the preſent ; and maintain, by con- 


ſequence, the right of the preſent to reject the 
inſtitutes of the paſt. But, while you thus 
utter tenets which we think, none but the 
moſt mild and merciful Government would to- 
lerate, and none but the moſt furious dema— 
gogues would ſuſtain; do you advert to the ef- 
teas which ſuch tenets may produce? The 
multitude, ſays Dryden, * are ever ready to do 
the buſineſs of their leaders with their own 


ruin; and the fickleneſs of their temper, is 
noted to a proverb— 


«« They call him noble that was now their hate, 
«« Him vile that was their garland,” — 


To inſtruct a body of this complexion, a body, 
morcover, who are utterly unable ro compre- 
hend thoroughly any one complex queſtion of 
right or wrong, and by whom, when truth and 
reaſon ſhall be deſpiſed, the clamours of rea- 
ſon, and the ſolicitations of paſſion will be 
heard, and be obeyed—to inſtruct ſuch a body 
that the meaſure of their civil duty exiſts only 


« in 


«c 


cc 
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in their inclination and ſtrength, and that all 
the inſtitutes of their fathers, they may, when- 
ever they pleaſe, aboliſh without a crime, is an 
act, ſurely, by which no party ſhould hope to 
acquire honour, or to deſerve praiſe. Were 
theſe ſagacious principles generally embraced, 
what would be the conſequence * Would the 
national tranquillity be confirmed, or the na- 
tional proſperity promoted, or the nationaj 
freedom enlarged ? On the contrary, the peo- 
ple would be rendered factious and turbulent, 
that 1s, miſerable. They would no longer re- 
ſpect the magiſtrate, or the magiſtracy. They 
would obey their rulers, if they obeyed at all, 
with reluctance and diſcontent ; and they would 
ſtimulated to riot and inſurrection, the miſ- 
chievous effects of which would be firſt felt by 
themſelves, What, indeed, would remain to 
coerce their paſhons, or to check their licen- 
tiouſneſs? Not, certainly, conſcience and the 
laws. For they can have nothing to do with 
conſcience, who are taught to believe that, in 
complying with their will, they infract not 
duty, but maintain a right ; and they can have 
no regard for the laws who are informed that 
they may create and deſtroy laws at pleaſure, 
and that the living are bound by no obligation 
to obſerve the decrees of the dead,” 

While you urge the multitude, however, to po- 


litical interpoſit ion, you tell us that “' to deſtroy 


the power of the magiſtrate is to diſſolve ſo- 
ciety *.” True; the power of the magiſtrate, 


— 


* Mackintoſh, p. 143. 
therefore, 
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therefore, ſhould depend on nothing like the will 
of the multitude, Queſtions which involve ex- 
tenſive conſequences, ſhould be diſcuſſed with 
wiſdom, not decided by inclination, Temper and 
whim ſhould have no influence in concerns which 
affect the well-being of ſtates and nations: and, 
when we are told that the authority of the magiſ- 
trate is eſſential to the ſocial incorporation of man, 
and, conſequently, to the freedom and happineſs of 
the world ; we are, likewiſe, told, by implication, 
that the extent and exiſtence of that authority are 
not ſubjects determinable by the volition of Na- 
tional Aſſemblies, or the zeal of multitudinous 
debate; but by the provident ſagacity, and the 
cautious prudence of the patriotic and the wiſe. 
You think very differently, You think that 
the people, or in other words, the numeral majo- 
rity of the people, which muſt be always conſti- 
tuted by the mean and the low, have a right at all 
times to interpoſe in affairs of ſtate, and to frame 
a conſtitution for themſelves ; and you think alſo, 
that errors and miſchiefs lurk in our government 
and our laws, “ ſufficient to authoriſe ſuch inter- 
&« polition, whatever may be its effects on the wel- 
& fare of the world. Theſe opinions indubitably 
required ſome ſubſtantial ſupport, though you 
& have not thought tit to confirm them hy a ſin- 
« ple argument. But, perhaps, you may be able 
« to reſt their defence on the authority of great 
&« and reſpectable names. Inform us, then, as to 
« this point. WV hat are they who have moſt ſig- 
& nalized themſelves by deteſtation of our go- 
« yernment and laws? What are they in ſagaci- 
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ty, in judgment, in genius, and in honor? Has 
eminent ability diſtinguiſhed the character of 
your Balls, your Iretons, your Peters, your 
Harriſons, or your Vanes? Has the wiſdom of 
any of the hoſt of your named or un-named co- - 
adjutors reflected luſtre on your cauſe ? Or are 
we at once to credit the petty Cromwells of 
your party, when they condemn without 
proof, what they would deſtroy without mer- 
cy !—No our authorities are as feeble as 
your aſſertions are hazardous, Whereas, how 
many and how celebrated are they who have 
ſupported and extolled the inſtitutions you af- 
fect to condemn. Patriots who have been pro- 
digal of life for their country : immortal ſpi- 
rits whoſe comprehenſion embraced worlds: 
characters rich in the hoarded treaſures of an- 
cient and modern erudition : ſtateſmen and phi- 
loſophers, before whoſe viſion had paſſed the 
yarious polity of nations and of ages, and whoſe 
minds were but the living hiſtory of man, in all 
the diverſity of his progreſs from patriarchal 
ſimplicity, to elegant refinement ; from his firſt 
coaleſcence in wandering tribes and paſtoral 
clans, to his final eſtabliſhment in civilized ſo- 
ciety—ſuch are the perſons who, after having 
ſtudied our Conſtitution, with patience, and 
with diligence, in all the complexity of its com- 
poſition, and all the diverſity of its aim, have 
beſtowed on it their applauſe with an unſparing 
liberality, and have prized it as the nobleſt and 
moſt perfect monument which human virtue 
and human reaſon have eyer conſecrated to the 
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Rights of Man. Hear Bracton, Coke, Little- 
ton, Harcourt, Mansfield, Black ſtone, Monteſ- 
quieu ; hear thoſe who have climbed the ſteep 
of knowledge with the moſt enthuſiaſtic perſe- 
yerance, and ſurveyed, from its ſummit, what- 
ever in the moral or political world is inte- 
reſting or inſtructive ; and you will be inform- 
ed that this conſtitution has advocates and de- 
fenders whoſe mere opinion is ſufficient to beat 
down the ſtrongeſt of your arguments, and 
whoſe arguments, being thoſe of wiſdom and 
experience, are weighty as demonſtration, and 
reſiſtleſs as truth. Hear theſe men, we repeat 
it, and you will know on whom and what we 
depend: nor will you have much cauſe to be 
ſurpriſed that you can neither engage our gra- 
titude by your labours, nor our affection by 
your deſerts, 

& You inſinuate, however, that you make war 
only on error; and reformation is your watch- 
word, But we have often been too zealous to 
amend what was already excellent ; and by la- 
bouring to make that perfect which was good, 
we may make that miſchievous which we 
would have perfect“. Beſides, reformation, if 
it look only to abſtracted faultleſſneſs, will and 
muſt fail of ſalutary effect, The inſtitutes of 
nations may be practically wiſe, though theore- 
tically erroneous ; and the laws from which the 
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« greateſt benefit is derived, are frequently thoſs 
% which poſleſs only a local excellence. Thus the 
© codes of Athens and of Sparta were the product 
& of experience and of ſagacity. But make a dif- 
& ferent application of either; give to Athens the 
& code of Lycurgus, and to Sparta the code of So- 
& lon, and you deſtroy the wholeſomeneſs of both, 
& and convert the ſalubrious medicine into a 
©6 noxious and deadly poiſon, All political changes, 
* therefore, ſhould be made with a reference not 
© to ſpeculative perfection, but to time and 
ce place: not to the views of retired wiſdom, but 
& to manners, habits, connexions and modes, For 
„ this reaſon, we dread that wild ſpirit of meta- 
e phyſical enterprize, which has diſtinguiſhed 
your writings: we would proceed with rumi- 
&© nating precaution, where you would ruſh on 
& with the velocity of the tempeſt : and we 
e would ponder from fear, where you would ſub- 
6 vert with temerity. | 
« To ſum up all at once, We have patiently 
& examined your whole political creed, and can- 
© not but regard it as the creed of projectors, 
tc viſionaries, and empirics. Nor is it a mere ne- 
& gative, we think ourſelves obliged to give to 
& your opinions, We reverence what you con- 
cc temn: and we will defend what you oppoſe, 
« The conſtitution which you revile as a ſhadow z 
« the government which you defame as an uſurp- 
« ation; the laws which you decry as impure 
c and miſchievous; to theſe things we have 
& been attached from our cradle, and to theſe 
; „ things 
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things we will be attached to our grave. We 
ſee in them the ſeeds of public and private wel- 
fare. We mark them extending civil happineſs 
to all: and, in the increaſing population, and 
unrivalled proſperity of theſe iſlands, we re- 
cognize but ſo many arguments of their in- 
trinſic excellence, and ſo many demonſtrations 
of their felicitous agency, Do you yet tell us, 
however, of the manly ſimplicity of the ancient 
« republics? We reply that licentiouſneſs and 
« cruelty perpetually tinged the waters of Ce- 
« phirus with Athenian blood: and that, on the 
«© ſhores of the Tiber, tribunitial ambition, and 
tc popular turbulence excited a thouſand monu- 
«© ments of their triumphs over juſtice and wiſ- 
& dom. Shall we compare, then, the ancient re- 
tc publics with the Engliſh government? Yes; 
« if we may compare the regulations and conduct 
« of democratic violence, with an adminiſtration 
« of law, under which every man has to fear the 
© puniſhment of his vices, 

What now, upon the whole, are your ſenti- 
e timents and ours?—Y ou think that, in England, 
« every thing is the reverſe of what it appears, 
« and what it ought to be: we, that nothing is 
& injurious to the common freedom, and that 
© moſt things are admirably calculated to promote 
the common good—Y ou aſſert that the multi- 
ee tude are authorized whenever they pleaſe, to 
cc exert their power to the ſubverſion of govern- 
ment: we, that a predominating power over tlie 
« multitude is neceſſary to government, and ne- 
e ceſlary for the ſupport of liberty itſelf, by en- 
& forcing the laws which can alone regulate and 
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& protect it“ - Vou maintain that the nation is 
furious for political regeneration : we, that it 
c would be madneſs to try the hazardous experi- 
© ment of a new conſtitution, and to reje& the 
c ſound doctrines of the fathers of the ſtate, for 
& the crude whims of turbulent innovators— You 
* infiſt that the majority of the people may in- 
& terpoſe, at will, in the regulation of govern- 
ce ment: we, that the danger to the common 
© rights muſt be great, urgent, inevitable, which 
& can authorize the ſlighteſt intervention of ſuch 
*& a majority—You argue to ſhow that alle- 
cc glance, and precedent, muſt and ought to yield, 
upon all occaſions, to what you term the plea- 
cc ſure of the nation: we, that to weaken the ties 
© of prudence and allegiance, is to foſter only the 
ce frenzy of innovation, which ſpeeds to its ob- 
cc ject with the rapidity of the whirlwind, and 
e ruins what it would reform—Y ou publiſh, that 
cc reſiſtance to the magiſtrate requires no ſanction 
& but the public will: we, that, after having 
e once admitted the legality of reſiſtance on 
cc extraordinary emergencies, when its vindication 
cc may be found in the neceſſity of the caſe, the 
ce duty of obedience cannot be enforced too often, 
cc or afſerted too ſtronglyF— You urge the poſi- 
cc tion, that, where reform ſeems to be required, 


* Hume, Reign of Charles I. 

+ It was aſſerted at Sacheverel's trial by a zealous 
Whig, that the people were obliged by all the ties of 
ſocial creatures, and of Chriitians, for wrath and for con- 
ſcience ſake, to ſubmit to their Sovereign.“ See Sir 
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& reform can never be too rapid and too ardent : 
ce we, that of the eſtabliſhed order of a ſtate all 
& change ſhould be gradual and flow; the work of 
« wiſdom, patient to reflect; of caution, fond to 
&« deliberate, and of patriotiſm, earneſt to im- 
© prove; but by no means of the numeral ma- 
cc jority of the multitude, of numbers without 
« intelligence, factions without knowledge, and 
cc confederations without public ſpirit. 

« Of theſe very contradictory opinions the 
ce public are to judge. We ſhall only add, that 
« while you think it meritorious to awaken the 
« enthuſiaſm of the multitude by perpetual con- 


« demnation of their governors and their laws; 


« we think it much more commendable, at leaſt 
ce in times like the preſent, to promote modera- 
ce tion, than to encourage zeal, There are in 
« thele days too many ſpeculating zealots to 
ce make it neceſſary to inculcate the tenets of tur- 
c bulence into the common mind: and it would 
ce be happy for the nation if thoſe zealots were 
c leſs numerous than they are; happier, if their in- 
&« fluence and ambition were equal only to their 
% merits; happier ſtill, if they were not ſo ſuc- 
& ceſsful in concealing, under the ſemblance of 
& patriotiſm, the reality of faction; and moſt 
© happy, if the good and the intelligent would 
„ unite their power, and at once “ frown” them 
& 1nto contempt. 

« Alien in theſe opinions as we may be from 
« you, for one thing we cannot but give you 
& ue credit. You are confiſtent, Your words 
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may be ſometimes contradictory, but your ob- 


& ject is always the ſame, Whether you favour 
5e privilege, or condemn prerogative; whether 
& you decry the ſpirit of Parliament, or the tem- 
* per of the Crown; whether you inveigh againſt 
& teſts, or defame the church; whether you di- 
* miniſh the authority of the legiſlature, or ex- 
< aggetate that of the multitude—you only teſtify 
& that you are indifferent at which end you begin 


„the work of demolition; and that you are 


&« earneſt to try which is the weakeſt part of the 
&« conſtitution, like ſoldiers, who, having to force 
ce their way through a ſtubborn rampart, make 
© yarious attacks, merely to diſcover where a 
© breach may be moſt eaſily effected. We would, 
« neyertheleſs, urge you, in friendſhip, to con- 


“ temper your zeal with prudence, Many are 


&« there ready to oppoſe the deſigns of deſtruction, 
& let them be formed when and by whom they 
© may : many who are aware that the luſt of do- 
% mination ofteneſt dwells with thoſe who are 
„ moſt vehement in their claims of liberty; many 
cc who know that the affectation of patriotiſm is 
&« a ſtrong ſymptom of the defire of power; and 
e that they who are moſt fond of making appeals 
ce to the majeſty of the people, are generally the 
& Cromwells, who are moſt eager to ſubdue 
cc and oppreſs them.—Such are our ſentiments, 
& and may they be uſeful to you! May they, by 
ce warning you to caution, ſecure you from ſhame! 
May they induce you to renounce hoſtility 
ce againſt the ſtate, leſt that government, which 
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ce has, hitherto, been contented with counteracting 
cc your ſchemes, ſhould reject lenity for juſtice, 
ce and give you up to the laws.“ 

In this manner, I think, would the modern 
Whigs he addreflzd, if addreſſed at all, by the 
temperate, the prudent,” and the wife, Whether 
the ſentiments, however, which have been here 
uttered, ſhall tend to reſtrain the violence of 
thoſe men, I know not, Sufficient will | think 
it, if they have their proper influence on my 
countrymen; if they lead them to reject the 
factious theories by which they may already have 
been dec<i ed ; and if they promote that content 
and unanumity, which alone are wanting to com- 
plete the aggregate of national felicity, and to 
raiſe heſe nations to an higher degree of glory 
than was ever yet attained by the moſt flouriſhing 
kingdoms ia the world. 

For myſelf, my Lord, and for this letter, I 
would not apologize, if I did not know that, to a 
diſpoſition like yours, apology, ſuch as I have to 
offer. would come with no advantage. With an 
ardent attachment to the conſtitution; with loyale 
ty to your king, and a patriotic regard to the wel- 
fare of the people; with a deep knowledge and a 
rational veneration of the forms and inſtitutes of 
Britith policy; with a zeal to meliorate the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of adminiſtation, but dread to injure it; 
with inclination to communicate commercial 
knowledge to the public, and talents to ſecond the 
inclination; with a ſpirit which embraces, and 
would bleſs the multitude, and would, therefore, 
avert them from the deſperate enterprizes of deſ- 
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perate innovators—with this temper, and theſe 
virtues, you will not, I truſt, want motives to 
pardon the intruſion of an addreſs, which, in its 
aim, at leaſt, is not reprehenſible, nor in its ſub- 
ject unneceſſary ; which but ſeeks, under , re- 
commendation of your name, to diffuſe thoſe po- 
litical principles, on which reſt no inconſiderable 
portion of the happineſs of mankind ; and which, 
if it ſhould want a vindication to your Lordfhip 
and the world, will find it in the factious violence 
and ruinous doctrines of a bold, adventurous, and 
democratical party, 

Nor, I perſuade myſelf, will it be imputed to 
me by any candid man, that, becauſe I would op- 
poſe all haſty innovations in the ſtructure of 
government, I am, therefore, averſe from all ne- 
ceſſary reform, and all genuine Liberty, I am 
not. May liberty never ceaſe to be the tutelary 
genius of our country! May reform, when con- 
ducted by wiſdom, never meet an opponent! But, 
though this be my prayer, I dread the faction 
which would exchange freedom for licentiouſneſs, 
and would ruſh into the temple of the conſtitu- 
tion, with an eagerneſs to deſtroy, but an inability 
to improve. I] know, too, that government is a 
machine of no {imple contrivance; and that our 
government is peculiarly complex. For, it is the 
government of a rich commercial nation, the in- 


tereſts of which are various, multiform, and in- 


tricate, It is the government which, like the 
animating ſoul of a gigantic body, is to be the 
pervading and enlivening principle of a mighty 
empire, It is the government which is to pro- 
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vide for the order, ſecurity, and happineſs of half 
a world, It is the government which 1s to guard 
with caution the rights and privileges of a free 
»2ople, and at the ſame time to reſtrain the licen- 
tiouſneſs which would deſtroy them. It is the 
government which is made up of exactly-balanced 
and counteracting weights; of the compounded 
ſtrength of people, nobles, and King; of powers 
ſo equalized, that no one can oppreſs the reft, and 
ſo intimately united that diſſoclation would be 
their common ruin, With an eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch delicacy and involution, it muſt be peculiarly 
hazardous to meddle. Injure or mulitate it in a 
ſingle part, and it may operate no more. Deſtroy 
a ſingle ſpring, and the pendulum, perhaps, ceaſes 
to vibrate for ever. It is not, therefore, the haſty 
examination of an hour which can inſtruct us in 
the diverſified agency, in the co- acting and coun- 
teracting movements of a work of ſuch vaſt and 
ſtupendous mechaniſm : it is not the raſh advice 
of pamphlet-writing politicians, that can inform 
us where it is to be altered, or where improved; 
where its force ſhould be increaſed, or its mo- 
mentum diminiſhed : and he, I think, will not ex- 
ceed the truth, who ſhall maintain that even pru- 
dence, wiſdom, and public ſpirit ſhould approach. 
it with timidity and veneration; that its ſeeming 
imperfections ſhould be acknowledged to be real, 
not without much and ſerious inveſtigation z and 
that, inſtead of, at all times, ſubmitting it- to the 
will, or to the reaſon of the multitude, and making 
it the ſubjeCt of bold experiment and adventurous 
change; a remedy ſhould be applied even to its 
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defects, not until conſideration at once patient and 
profound had ſanctified the attempt. 

This is my opinion, and it is an opinion in the 
formation of which intereſt has had no ſhare. I am 
a very ſequeſtered man, I am neither poor nor 
rich enough to renounce the duty of thinking for 
myſelf, I have nothing to hope nor fear from 
any party; and though I had every thing to fear 
and hope, I would not be a partizan. What I 
have written, therefore, I have written with an 
integrity of intention, which may, in ſome de- 
gree, atone for deficiency of power; and, however 
earneſt I may be to ſtem the tide of popular zeal, 
I, too, can adopt with ſincerity, the aſpirations of 
the poet : 


— — Ol Liberty, 

Parent of happineſs, celeſtial born! 

When the firſt man became a living ſoul, 

His ſacred genius thou : be Britains care ; 
With her ſecure, prolong thy lov'd retreat ; 
There bleſs mankind ; while yet among her ſons, 
While yet there are, to ſhield thine equal laws, 
Whoſe boſoms kindle, at the ſacred names 

Of Cecil, Raleigh, Walſingham, and Drake. 
May others more delight in tuneful airs; 

In maſque and dance excel; to ſculptured ſtone 
Give, with ſupetior ſkill, the living look; 

More pompous piles erect; or pencil ſoft, 

With warmer touch, the viſionary board : 

Put thou thy nobler Britons teach to rule, 

To check the ravage of tyrannic ſway ; 

To quell the proud ; to ſpread the joys of peace, 
And various bleflings of ingenious trade, 

Be theſe our arts; and ever may we guard, 
Ever 
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Ever defend them with undaunted heart, 
Ineſtimable good ! who giv'ſt us truth, 
Whoſe hand upleads to life; divineſt truth, 
Array'd in every charm ; whoſe hand benign, 
Teaches unwearied toil to clothe the fields, 
And on his various fruits inſcribes the name 


Of property. 
I have the honour to be, 
M Lox, 
Your Lordſhip's molt obliged, 


And moſt obedient Servant, 


JEROM ALLEY. 
March 1, 1792. 


